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EUSAPIA PALLADINO. 
By James H. Hyslop. 


Several of the members of the Society have written me to 
ask that I reply to the statements of Prof. Muensterberg 
made in the Metropolitan Magazine for February of this year. 
I have uniformly replied to such requests that I did not wish 
to dignify Prof. Muensterberg’s statements even by criticizing 
them. It had been my intention not to notice them and but 
for the peculiar temper of the American public I would not 
now concede anything to that request. The only reason for 
making that concession is that he is the only university man 
in this country who seems willing to discuss the phenomena 
of psychic research publicly. He is entitled to the credit of 
taking sides, even if it be the safe side of the question. So 
much cannot be said of our other Philistines as yet. In dis- 

_ cussing him, however, I shall be obliged to speak of the 
American public generally in the same manner as I have 
to criticize Prof. Muensterberg, and in doing so it may be 
well to give a brief history of the whole affair which has so 
strangely excited this public. 

The article of Mr. Carrington in the Journal of October 
last year indicated what had been done in Europe for the last 
twenty-five or thirty years, and also the more recent phenom- 
ena which had impressed him with others. I need not detail 
these. Suffice it to say that the /nstitute General Psychologique 
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investigated her carefully and published a Bulletin on the re- 
sults. Prof. Lombroso published a much more elaborate 
Report than was translated, and Prof. Morselli published two 
volumes on the case, and the English Society published one 
volume of records made by Mr. Fielding and Mr. Baggally, 
members of its Council, and Mr. Carrington. Before the lat- 
ter report was published Mr. Carrington arranged to bring 
Eusapia to this country. I was asked to have the Society 
subscribe to the fund for this purpose. I refused on the 
ground that the Society had no funds for the proper investi- 
gation of the case, and the money was obtained from other 
sources, with the pledge in many cases that the case would 
be properly investigated by scientific men. Some subscrib- 
ers made it a condition of their donation that the case be seen 
only by scientific men. This pledge was not kept and the 
very first thing done was to take the case before the news- 
paper reporters and to reveal the fact that magazine articles 
were at the base of the enterprise. I had agreed to furnish 
the stenographer for making the records of the experiments, 
with the privilege of having them on file for the trouble and 
expense. It was expected that I should be present at a few 
sittings in addition to this. But the appeal to the newspa- 
pers and magazines with their methods made it necessary for 
me as Secretary of the Society, when reporters came about, 
to indicate what I thought should be the mode of investi- 
gating the case. My position was that it should be ap- 
proached from the point of view of hysteria and not of con- 
juring. The result of this conservative attitude toward the 
case was an accusation of jealousy and of being “ a dog in the 
manger” regarding it. I then explained frankly in the New 
York Evening Post, the Times and a few other papers my atti- 
tude toward it and the consequence was my withdrawal from 
the whole affair. 

The first vital mistake in the management of the case was 
the mode of approaching it. The appeal was to the con- 
jurer’s standards of judgment instead of the student of ab- 
normal psychology. All the leading Europeans had been 
conscious of the fact that the case was one of hysteria, what- 
ever else it was, and they investigated it as such. Mr. Car- 
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rington was an amateur conjurer and had prosecuted his in- 
vestigations in Italy with Mr. Fielding and Mr. Baggally with 
his point of view in mind. He entirely ignored the advan- 
tages of treating the hysterical side of the case first. But ap- 
proaching it as a conjurer and chailenging the scientific man 
by asking the newspapers to pass judgment upon it first he 
produced the effect of making a jury which had no qualifica- 
tions for estimating the phenomena at all, and the only course 
which the scientific man could take was one in defence of 
conservative methods. But the effect of the popular appeal 
was to establish an entirely false conception of the problem 
to be investigated. This was that we were dealing with 
physical miracles, if we so describe the phenomena alleged, 
and this invited all the legitimate prejudices of science against 
their occurrence. The scientific man had to take the position 
of the public as the point of view for adjudicating its claims. 
He could not assume the correct position, that of hysteria, 
because this was not the apparent thing to be studied first, 
and which, when once understood, would explain the simula- 
tion of trickery in the phenomena. People were asked to 
believe in miracles, so to speak, instead of unconscious auto- 
matisms, with possible transcendence of this. To have ad- 
mitted at the outset that the case was one for the student of 
morbid psychology, and not for the conjurer, was to have 
purchased a fulcrum upon intelligent minds that would have 
gained attention: for the prestidigitator has no more qualifi- 
cations for pronouncing judgment upon the really important 
phenomena in the case than has the ordinary layman. He 
may be an expert in tricks, but the so-called “tricks ” of Eu- 
sapia Palladino are not one-tenth so clever as the most ordi- 
nary conjurer can perform. They are very simple in com- 
parison. The man who thinks them clever is as badly fooled 
as the simple-minded man who would take Hermann’s per- 
formances for real miracles. To judge them as hysterical 
phenomena, whatever else may accompany them, is to place 
them in a very different category from conscious jugglery, 
even tho they simulate this more or less. 

The second mistake in the management of the case was 
the failure to have the scientific man investigate it thor- 
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oughly from his point of view, or from what ought to have 
been his point of view. I confess, however, that my con- 
versation with several of them professing to be scientific con- 
vinced me that they were as little qualified to approach it 
rightly as others with less pretensions. They did not realize 
either their opportunities or their duties, and fell into line 
with the vaudeville methods which had been adopted, namely, 
of going to see a show instead of investigating a hysteric. 
Before the affair had progressed far it degenerated into some- 
thing like a rich man’s monkey dinner and even for men who 
might have claimed the rank of scientists it never got above 
this level. 

It will be apparent from these remarks why I have not 
been disposed to take seriously anything that Prof. Muens- 
terberg has said upon the subject. Popular magazine arti- 
cles on psychic research are not generally worthy of the 
slightest attention on the part of scientific men, except to 
correct the illusions which they produce. The public is 
greatly to blame for the necessity of noticing them for this 
purpose. Unfortunately people in this country do their 
thinking through the papers and popular periodicals, the very 
worst possible source of information on any subject what- 
ever. It will not read and reread careful works on phenom- 
ena of any kind. It suffices to take a snatch at the papers 
and remember a few sentences and then to proceed to talk 
about the subject at social teas and receptions. Such a thing 
as studying the problem after a thorough knowledge of psy- 
chology, normal and abnormal, or of qualifying the scientific 
man to investigate it rightly, is not thought of. The daily 
news is all the education that is presumably required to form 
a judgment on the largest questions of physics or politics. 
Every mountebank that comes along with a cleverly written 
article is for this public an authority and read much as the 
layman reads the utterances of his trusted pastor. As long 
as this is the case and soi disant scientists are paid handsome 
prices for magazine articles writers will reap a harvest of in- 
fluence, and credulity will be just as rife as in the middle ages. 
The public must learn to demand intelligent and honest dis- 
cussions of problems if it is to expect the whole truth in re- 
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gard to them. It will never get this from the sensational 
press, and it is not willing to pay for the truth in the only 
form in which it is important or useful. 

In spite of the fact that the newspaper and the magazine 
are governed entirely by the policy of the counting room the 
public sits at their feet as it would before an oracle. It for- 
gets that the publisher’s interest is in selling his goods and 
that he will have them in the form most pleasing to the 
largest number of readers. A sober and cold statement of the 
actual facts will not be as often desired as it should be. They 
would not be interesting to a public that lives, or desires to 
live, upon sensations. The public will not read the cold 
truth and the magazines would not venture to give it to the 
reader on any subject like this. It is the personal interest of 
both parties to evade the real facts, because they would not 
appear miraculous. 

On the other hand, Prof. Muensterberg has a reputation 

to maintain, or at least he is supposed to have, and that suf- 
 fices to determine his policy. Miracles like the movement of 
tables without contact are not everyday occurrences for the 
scientific man and he very naturally approaches the claims 
for them with much suspicion, and even if he did not suspect 
it, he would naturally antagonize the popular mind and ex- 
ercise caution in the discussion of such problems. He has a 
natural respect for his position and the expectations of scien- 
tific men generally. Prof. Muensterberg is Professor of Psy- 
chology in Harvard University; he long ago attacked experi- 
mental psychology for its failure to keep its promises to the 
public, and realizes to-day that unless it does something for 
the larger issues of human life it is doomed, and in that the 
present writer fully agrees with him; he is not going to 
hastily announce his conversion to miracles after two miser- 
able séances, when the respectable and esthetic public cannot 
stand the shock of believing that spirits can move tables or 
use a peasant woman’s leg for patting you on the shoulder; 
he can get better pay from the magazines for taking the safe 
side of the subject than for acting the part of a missionary 
for disagreeable truths. Years ago he said it was undignified 
to attend séances. He overcame this prejudice in this in- 
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stance, but readers of his article will detect how great the 
struggle with himself to do so. It was a mistake to suppose 
that you could storm the scientific man by such performances 
as have gone on in this city for several months. That kind 
of method only puts him on guard, and he cannot be very 
much blamed if he plays a part which some would charac- 
terize as hypocrisy and cowardice, but which in our sensation 
mongering public is only a legitimate mode of defence and 
protection of scientific method. When even telling the truth 
to our democratic ignorance only results in creating illusions, 
it is at least natural to reserve from it all but what will hold it 
at bay. The natural instinct on the part of a man with a 
reputation to sustain is to see that he is much better misun- 
derstood on the respectable than upon the unpopular side of 
a subject. These are motives that will always prevail in our 
university systems. They are not based upon missionary ob- 
jects, but upon pandering to the respectable public. They 
must not lose students and the instructors must not lose their 
bread. They are not consciously moved in many cases by 
any such motives as may be implied in such statements. The 
more intelligent men adjust themselves to the respectability 
of their environment and raise no questions as to its reform. 
But they are keenly sensitive to the conditions which mark 
out an acceptable vocation, and we must not expect uni- 
versity professors to yield easily to the claims of spiritualism. 
That would only result in a loss of reputation and influence 
with a public that needs education but sits as a final judge of 
truth. I know this situation thoroughly: for I spent twenty 
years of my life in it, and obtained no adequate freedom until 
broken health drove me out of it. The gods would not allow 
me to work or to keep my health until I was emancipated 
from the organized neglect of large problems in university 
life. lam, therefore, not indulging my imagination in thus 
describing the situation, which defines the environment de- 
termining the lines of prudence for men in the place of Prof. 
Muensterberg. I am only summarizing twenty years of ex- 
perience right in that field. It is consequently a mistake to 
expect Prof. Muensterberg or any one of his standing to ac- 
cept miracles after two sittings with a psychic whose phe- 
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nomena undoubtedly lend themselves to very antagonistic 
views. Respectability, the price of magazine articles, preju- 
dice, and scientific reputation are all on the same side. Every 
circumstance-of environment and personal interest are on the 
side of agreeing with the respectables. It would cost much 
to do otherwise, and the fear of ridicule is more potent than 
the love of truth. 

I do not deny that there are many who are open-minded 
and ready to accept any truth whatever. But they must 
have respect for the methods of science which will always be 
more exacting than the impulsive masses who, even tho they 
are correct in their conclusions on a smaller amount of evi- 
dence, do not understand how to protect themselves against 
illusion. Professional honor and duty to scientific method 
make the academic man more cautious and rightly so. In 
many cases he is to be criticized more for his lack of insight 
than he is for his patience and cautiousness in announcing his 
conclusion. But when all allowance is made for this there is 
a very large number of the class that neither deserve nor re- 
ceive this apology for their attitude on the subject. Too 
many of them are subject to the influences which ally them 
on the side of safety rather than on the side of the truth. 
There is not any claim in the universe which cannot be de- 
nied or doubted in some way. No man needs to be con- 
vinced of anything if he wishes to resist argument. Most of 
the stuff that passes as scepticism is simple obstinacy or ig- 
norance, and it is a mistake to suppose that we owe it the 
duty of refutation. We require only to go on about our busi- 
ness accumulating facts for the centuries and when the pres- 
ent generation is in its grave the next will have more intelli- 
gence. Pride has as much to do with a man’s scepticism as 
it has with his beliefs, and we must never forget that argu- 
ment is not the only weapon of conversion. The scientific 
man will often yield to public opinion, even among the plebs, 
especially when his position is at stake, when he would not 
surrender to logic. Our duty then, is to keep steadily at 
work, indifferent alike to believer and doubter. 

I do not understand why the public should attach any 
value to the opinion of Prof. Muensterberg, after his own 
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confession that he is not qualified to investigate such cases as 
Eusapia Palladino. That is his own statement in the Metro- 
politan article, and he took the same position years ago. I 
quite agree with him in this judgment. He has not investi- 
gated any aspect of the subject whatever and is no more 
qualified to pass judgment upon its claims, until he has per- 
sonally investigated for a long time, than has any school boy 
to usurp the place of an oracle in psychology. If he had de- 
voted years to the study of these questions I might speak 
more respectfully of him, but on his own confession I am not 
entitled to expect any reputable opinion from him. If he is 
not qualified to express an opinion for the subject he is no 
better qualified to speak against it. This fear on the part of 
psychic researchers regarding his authority is not well 
founded. I have no doubt that many will readily believe all 
that he says. On this subject prejudices are divided and cer- 
tain types of mind would not be converted by any argument 
or great name. ‘They will cling to scepticism until respecta- 
bility overcomes it. Few people are converted by facts or 
arguments. They remain in suspense until the slow work 
of ages has created a suitable environment for an idea to be 
accepted. Christianity began with the Common people and 
took three hundred years to convert the philosophers and re- 
spectables. It will be the same with this subject. And some 
will believe in spite of the constant nullification of their 
claims. It is this that has been the greatest enemy of the 
cause. In fact, it is this class of believers that determine the 
very occasions for disbelief and criticism, and some of us can 
hardly get attention to the real problem because of the per- 
petual illusions that insist on conceiving the issue to be other 
than it really is. We must, therefore, labor on with the ex- 
pectation that people will be divided according to their preju- 
dices and that with the temptation to cater to the respectable 
part of the community men who live upon it are not going to 
turn missionaries for a disagreeable belief, unless well paid 
for it! If we would not respect Prof. Muensterberg’s opin- 
ion for the supernormal there is no reason to fear it when it 
isagainst it. He has certainly no qualifications for defending 
it or explaining it, if admitted as a fact. All that a spiritual- 
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ist would gain by his conversion would be the right to quote 
him while the respectables would only say that another good 
man had lost his head. Prof. Muensterberg knows this quite 
well and will see to it that he is not converted until he can 
follow the herd that worship him. It is the same with scores 
of his colleagues. They never lead: they always follow, and 
it will always be so with academic men until the constitution 
of our universities has been changed. 

There is one important reluctance which I feel in accept- 
ing the request to reply to Prof. Muensterberg. It will im- 
ply, to most people, that I am defending Eusapia Palladino 
and her phenomena. If I felt that I could not escape this 
suspicion I would not touch his statements, as I shall neither 
allow this inference to be drawn nor accept the view that 
Prof. Muensterberg’s magazine article is worthy of serious 
attention on its own merits. If we can point a lesson in 
scientific method it may be worth a discussion, but on no 
other terms. He may be criticized for certain methods of 
treating the subject without committing us to the belief that 
any of the phenomena discussed are genuine, and what I shall 
say here will not be in defence of anything genuine in the per- 
formances of Eusapia Palladino. Indeed, I shall not under- 
take to defend their supernormal character. I do not care 
whether they are this or not. That is not the important 
question when dealing with Prof. Muensterberg. The ques- 
tion is whether he has justified his claims to being a scientific 
man and whether he has dealt with the problem in an alto- 
gether honest manner. That is the only issue that I shall 
discuss, and the phenomena of Eusapia Palladino may be 
anything the reader pleases to consider them. 

Prof. Muensterberg’s article is a very cleverly written one. 
Nothing could have been done in a better way to deceive 
dilettante readers, the type that depends on newspapers and 
magazines for their information, and which they read in much 
the same manner as they would a sensational murder story. 
The Metropolitan Magazine would not publish any other kind 
of article. It was not the whole truth that was wanted there. 
That would not have been interesting, and so the Harvard 
professor had to supply the demand. The magazine could 
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not afford to discuss a serious psychological question involv- 
ing hysteria as its primary interest, and so the dramatic as- 
pects of the case had to be presented with a spiritualistic 
background in its worst form as a means of giving the article 
its color. That point of view should never have been as- 
sumed, but the manager of the case was to blame for that 
action, and Prof. Muensterberg must not be blamed, if his 
sense of humor or of mischief should avail itself of the offered 
opportunity. It was the safe side for a man who admitted 
he was not qualified to investigate such phenomena and the 
article would be worth as much as a sitting or two with Eu- 
sapia. 

Prof. Muensterberg takes issue with all the men who have 
discussed the personality of the woman. She has uniformly 
been represented as an ignorant peasant woman and no one 
has thought to compare her with Madame Recamier, or 
Marie Antoinette, as Burke conceived her. We were all 
made to believe that she was a vulgar common woman, and 
so not a clever person who could perform wonders. But 
Prof. Muensterberg reverses all this. He seems to have been 
as much enamored of her as Burke was with the Queen of 
France. Prof. Muensterberg was captured at once. He 
found a woman “ who must have been unusually beautiful in 
youth, with a delicate humor around her eyes, with an ex- 
pression of sympathy and almost of brilliancy in her face, 
with a vivacity and cleverness which would have attracted 
him in any parlor.” ‘ With her inimitable charm she at once 
pointed to him as the one whom she wished to have at her 
best side.” Much more of the same kind was said indicating 
that all the European savants were mistaken in their con- 
ception of the woman as an ignorant person. This is splen- 
did journalism, fine imagination, and at once carries with it 
the innuendo that all other wise men had been fooled about 
Eusapia, but he had not. If he was serious in the story what 
can be said about his state of mind and fitness for dealing 
with the situation? If he was writing to please the dilettante 
what can be said of his honesty? I was once discussing my 
experiences with Mrs. Piper and the lady to whom I was 
telling them interrupted me to ask if Mrs. Piper was a beau- 
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tiful woman. On being asked why she put such a question 
she said that she would not trust the statements of any man 
whose experiences were obtained in the presence of a beauti- 
ful woman. Iam afraid Prof. Muensterberg comes under the 
ban of this judgment. He is at least either badly fooled or is 
a clever journalist. In either case no sane person would 
take him seriously. 

The whole article is of the same character. There is no 
attempt to write science. There is no evidence that any 
record was made at the time. Nota single scientific criterion 
of truth is indicated in the work. It depends wholly upon 
his memory and his imagination, both working under the ne- 
cessities of journalism for effect. 

The superficial reader of the article will get no other im- 
pression of it than that very unclever fraud was detected in 
the séances. The management of this insinuation is very 
shrewd and the concessions to any other point of view are 
concealed behind good humor and clever writing. The one 
dramatic incident of the article comes at the close, out of 
relation to the earlier part of the story, and following the 
curious allusion to his still more curious idealism which no 
one can understand, it leaves the reader without any clear 
memory of the other part of the narrative. In the meantime 
the reader has perhaps not observed the following facts. 

1. That Prof. Muensterberg has avowed his unfitness to 
investigate such cases, thus saving his error of judgment, if 
we should ever prove the phenomena better than they ap- 
pear. 

2. That he admits Eusapia Palladino to be a hysteric, 
implying but not asserting, that she is not to be adjudged 
from the point of view of conscious trickery. 

3. That Eusapia herself admits that she does and will do 
many things if left uncontrolled. 

Any account of Eusapia’s phenomena which leaves these 
important facts out of consideration or slurs them over will 
only produce illusions in the reader. Prof. Muensterberg 
either knows this well enough, if we give him credit for any 
intelligence whatever, or he deliberately misrepresents the 
case for the sake of effect. One or the other alternative he 
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must accept here. Of course the intelligent reader will per- 
ceive the concessions made to abnormal psychology, but 
neither he nor the magazine could resist the temptation to 
make a good story and a semi-philosophic reference to ideal- 
ism had to be ended by an incident worthy of vaudeville. 

Now the article says much about trickery and the atmos- 
phere in which the phenomena occur. What the reader 
needs to learn is that we cannot accuse any one of fraud and 
trickery whom we admit to be a hysteric. Whether Prof. 
Muensterberg sees the contradiction between his admission 
and the insinuations he constantly makes in the article I do 
not know. If he does we may have our opinion of his hon- 
esty. If he does not, we may have our opinion of his intelli- 
gence. We do not accuse somnambulists or sleep-walkers, 
and hypnotized persons of “ trickery ” in their performances. 
We recognize that their acts are in some sense unconscious 
and irresponsible. The phenomena may deceive the ob- 
server, but we have no right on that account to place the 
responsibility for the deception upon the actor. That implies 
a conscious purpose to deceive, the knowledge of the mean. 
ing of the act and its false character. We cannot make such 
accusations against hysterics, and Prof. Muensterberg knows 
this well enough, or he is extremely ignorant. There is no 
question that Eusapia Palladino is a hysteric and not a com- 
mon conjurer. I do not think we know all about her hys- 
terical condition and there is room for much investigation in 
this direction, and we might even find an interesting relation 
between her normal consciousness and her hysterical condi- 
tions, but the person who admits she is hysterical and talks 
about her “tricks ” is either fooling himself or deceiving the 
public. 

I do not question that Eusapia Palladino does many 
things that are claimed by spiritualists to be more marvelous 
than is the fact. Eusapia herself admits it, as already re- 
marked, and this takes her out of the category of ordinary 
frauds and tricksters. It is absurd to accuse her of fraud 
after this, and it may be also absurd to treat her phenomena 
seriously after knowing this fact. But it mistakes and mis- 
represents the case to talk about fraud when you admit hys- 
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teria, on the one hand, and on the other the fact that the sub- 
ject acknowledges she will do the things unless prevented. 
This situation is more or less absolute proof that the woman 
is not the clever person Prof. Muensterberg insinuates. 

What the scientific man has to protest against is the re- 
fusal on her part to permit the proper conditions for deter- 
mining her claims. Madame Palladino refuses to let the ex- 
perimenters fix their own conditions and hence they would 
be justified in wholly ignoring the case. I do not agree with 
the conjurer that it is hopeless to investigate such cases un- 
less the conjurer’s conditions are satisfied. There are means 
which science can use that would settle the question under 
the terms proposed by Eusapia herself. But with her absurd 
charges for sittings and the fact that scientific men have no 
time to spend years and whole fortunes on such conditions it 
is better to let the case alone than to have a sitting or two 
and then pretend that you are scientific. The whole affair 
in this country was a money making scheme of some kind, 
and the scientific man with his limited means and time cannot 
be blamed for wanting to decide the problem in the most 
economic manner. It would have been much better for him 
to have refused to have anything to do with it than to have 
played a part in the vaudeville. He is not obliged to investi- 
gate such cases when so distinctly limited and circumscribed 
by the medium herself. He should say that he must either 
have his own conditions or plenty of time and means for de- 
termining the claims made. But it is certain that Eusapia 
refuses restraints that are necessary and so opens the way to 
scepticism of the claims made by her and for her. The whole 
performance has the appearance of the ordinary claptrap of 
the adventurer and but for the fact of hysteria admitted 
would not be worth the attention of serious men. If the 
proper conditions could be demanded and obtained it might 
be otherwise. But while I fully accord to spiritualists the 
fact that we cannot always dictate the conditions under which 
phenomena are obtainable, I agree with the scientific man 
that we are not obliged to form convictions favorable to that 
view until we do obtain the desired conditions. 

The great mistake of spiritualists, some of them at least, 
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and of many psychic research sympathizers has been that 
they have felt it necessary to defend this case in the interest 
of their cause. Physical phenomena at best and uncompli- 
cated do not lend themselves properly to the proof of any 
such doctrine. They are rarer than the phenomena which 
have some claims to a spiritistic source, and they are much 
more open to doubt or dispute, especially when surrounded 
by the conditions and antecedents associated with the Pal- 
ladino case. The reader of reports on her performances con- 
stantly feels that he is in the atmosphere of the conjurer. 
He never feels this in the presence of the phenomena of Mrs. 
Verrall, Mrs. Forbes, Mrs. Holland, Mrs. Piper, Mrs. Smead, 
Mrs. Quentin and that type. Whatever he may think of 
these cases he does not suspect conjuring. But the lifting of 
tables and moving of other objects are so like the well known 
frauds that they invite and favor the most scrutinizing scep- 
ticisms, and nothing else. Unless the most rigid conditions 
are observed there is no use in taking them seriously. Dark- 
ness may be necessary, but if it be so it is not necessary to 
make up our minds hastily, or perhaps at all, if we think that 
the circumstances do not permit it. If so important a truth 
as the existence of spirits is to depend upon our opinion under 
such conditions we are entirely justified in demanding one of 
three conditions: (1) that we be allowed to experiment in 
our own way, (2) that, in case we cannot wholly have our 
own way, we be permitted to investigate as long as we please 
and to vary the phenomena in the proper manner, and (3) 
that we be allowed to suspend our judgment if we cannot 
have conditions that are necessary for proof. While I differ 
with many psychic researchers about the limitations of dark- 
ness in regard to certain phenomena I do agree with them in 
the judgment that it is not an easy task to form conclusions 
under such circumstances, and it will be the same with any 
other conditions that are not rigid. It is only a question of 
multiplying and varying the kind of the phenomena. But 
this involves great expense and unlimited time, when five 
minutes of daylight would settle the case, if the phenomena 
could be produced in the light. 

The Palladino case, as it has been managed, is not calcu- 
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lated to influence intelligent people who have no time to 
spend years and fortunes on it. It only excites dispute and 
many of the facts asserted of it are so closely related to fraud 
that even the apology of hysteria has little effect. I say 
nothing of the question about the absurdity of spirits resort- 
ing to such phenomena either for proof or amusement. I do 
not care anything about that position. If such phenomena 
actually occur they are fit subjects for scientific investigation, 
regardless of their source, and I would not be frightened 
away from them if I had to believe that spirits were occupied 
at nothing else. I am not so respectful of people’s present 
habits as to think them much better than table tipping. The 
universe is not a very dignified thing to me. At the same 
time I am not very enthusiastic about such phenomena as 
evidence of any idealism, even as unintelligible as Prof. 
Muensterberg’s. I am certain that they are not going to 
take the scientific man by storm unless they can be rescued 
from the environment of jugglery, and hence I am not going 
to be caught defending the case in the interest of any spirit- 
istic interpretation of nature, until adequate evidence is forth- 
coming. ‘There has been no attempt to investigate the case 
with that in view by any one in this country. We have had 
parlor shows for those who can pay a high price and a sop 
thrown to a few scientific men who were foolish enough to 
go and see the case and one of them to write for the maga- 
zines on a basis of two sittings! If the case had been ex- 
perimented with for years, as Dr. Hodgson did with Mrs. 
Piper, and with the same patience and care, we might have 
some data upon which to form an opinion. But the scien- 
tific man who has compromised his reputation by talking in 
public after so little experience forfeits the right to be taken 
seriously, especially that he admits the case to be one of hys- 
teria. This admission either assumes that the phenomena 
‘have no interest for supernormal psychology or it nullifies 
the right to talk about fraud of the only kind that concerns 
the layman. 
There are grave defects in Prof. Muensterberg’s account 
of the incident. You cannot tell from it whether a confed- 
erate had surreptitiously crept in to play a trick or whether 
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it was Mr. Carrington that seized the foot. No other inter- 
pretation can be put upon his sentences. But Mr. Carring- 
ton was not the person who did this. It was another gentle- 
man. I have his own account of it, and it is corroborated by 
his friend who was present with him. The whole phenome- 
non was quite different from Prof. Muensterberg’s repre- 
sentation, tho the important feature of it, namely, the seizing 
of the foot is correct. But had it not been for the testimony 
of some one else Prof. Muensterberg would not have known 
this. He was deceived as to.his own control of the foot, ac- 
cording to his own account of the situation, and this only 
shows how useless it is to discuss such a set of phenomena 
seriously. 

Two things, also, Prof. Muensterberg omits from his 
story and they are fundamental to a truthful account of the 
incident. (1) He does not tell us that Eusapia complained 
in a childish way of having been touched on the foot. Of 
this I have the statement of three witnesses. This fact is so 
much evidence of the woman’s natural honesty and also of a 
trance condition, even tho it be more or less mergent with 
normal functions. (2) He does not tell us that Eusapia was 
inatrance. Three witnesses have told me that she was and 
a fourth witness, trusted by a personal friend of mine, also 
makes the same statement. Both these facts are of capital 
importance in estimating the question of fraud, and for de- 
termining the real nature of the phenomena. Prof. Muen- 
sterberg assumes in his account that the choice has to be 
made between fraud and miracle. The fact is that it does 
not require to be either of these. The phenomena may be 
somnambulic or hysterical, and this only shows that the 
standards of the public in estimating such phenomena are 
false and that a scientific man ought not to be catight on so 
low a level of investigation. It was his business to deter- 
mine the nature of the trance, the psychological and physio- 
logical conditions under which alleged miracles occur, and 
until this was done it was useless to seek for wonders. These 
somnambulic phenomena on Eusapia’s part are well known 
and admitted by all the scientific men who have investigated 
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her and it is not an exposure to make a fuss about what 
everybody knows. 

The only effect of the whole affair has been to create a 
false conception of the real problem of psychic research, in 
so far as it affects the question of the existence of discarnate 
spirits. Of course, psychic research has much more to do 
than to hunt for ghosts, but the central issue which interests 
the popular mind, when it is not frivolous and dissipated, is 
the question of a future life, and unfortunately for that prob- 
lem it has gotten too closely associated with miracles and 
conjuring. When the public should have had intelligence 
enough to see that the problem and the phenomena related 
to it were very different from these more exciting facts, it 
ran after the very things that created doubt and dispute. It 
neglects the first facts that promise a solution of the problem. 
It must pay the penalty, which is the inevitable consequence 
of illusion. I do not care to rescue it from this until it turns 
with intelligent insight to both the right kind of facts and the 
right method for securing them. 
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A MEDIUMISTIC EXPERIMENT. 
By James H. Hyslop. 


II. 


The following is the second experiment with Miss B. as a 
sitter. The incidents which are certainly not due to chance 
increase in definiteness and interest, and the same intermix- 
ture of subliminal and transcendental material is evident. 
The important point to be remarked is the absence of imper- 
sonation, except that type which can be represented by quo- 
tation points. The representation of the control is that of a 
spectator and not an impersonator, tho messages are often 
expressed as direct. It is unfortunate that it was impossible 
to inquire about the ancestral home in England, as the cor- 
rectness of details in that direction would have an excellent 
effect on the importance of the evidence. But it represents 
facts and events so far out of reach that it is not known even 
how we should go about inquiring. All that we can do is to 
recognize that the number of correct hits which are verifiable 
implies the possibility that at least some of the facts are cor- 
rect that are beyond reach.—Editor. 


DETAILED RECORD. 


New York City, May 25, 1907, 9.55 a. m. 
Sitter, Miss B. Medium, Mrs. C. 
[Head forward on hands, sigh, short pause, smile: Sarcou 


she. Cough, short pause, shook head, hands down on table.] 
Hello, Miss T. 


(Hello. ) 

Hello, Dr. Hyslop. 

(Good morning, Starlight.) 

Is this the last one this time? 

(This is the last one this time. Now I am going to ask you a 
question. Is Hodgson here this morning?) 


I haven’t had time to see yet. If he is I suppose you want 
him, by your asking the question. 














. 
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(Yes.) 

You don’t ask just for curiosity. 

(No.) 

I see him a little dimly. But I think he would come forward 
with your desire, you know. 

(Ask him if he saw Miss R at another light.) 

He says yes he did. He doesn’t speak, he just nods his head 
like that, in affirmation. 

(Can he say what light?) 

This is funny to do, just puts his hand up just as though there 
is a little light, just a little; I don’t know what he means, but it 


just puts his fingers up like that, to measure off. Do you know 
what that means? 


(Yes.) 

Well that’s what he does. 

(Did he...) 

.[?] Send a message to you? 

(No, no, did he ever see that light, he personally, while living?) 

Should think so, he seems to be familiar. And I want to tell 
you seems as though it has been more than once. This time you 
are referring to isn’t the only time. You know it’s as though 
there would be other times but it seems as though there would be 
almost like a disappointment in connection with it. 





(I see.) 
That he ... it’s more as though, when he saw her personally 
he would expect more from it, and that’s... it’s just sort of 


flatted out. 
(All right.) 


Doesn't seem to have any vividness? as he would have ex- 
pected it to. 


(1 understand. Ask him who took him to that light immedi- 
ately after he passed out.) 

Well I don’t know whether it is you or not, but he just points 
his finger right exactly to you and I can’t make a sure statement 
of it, but he points, just like that to you. 

(All right.) 

And as though it was sort of that you expected it, you know, 
he would expect it and you would expect it, and as though the 
very best came then perhaps, or as good as at any time, and 
seems then there has been nothing much. Do you understand? 

(I understand.) 

It’s... it isn’t exactly ‘immaturish,’ amateurish. Do you un- 
derstand? 

(Yes.) 

Not only amateurish, but doesn’t seem to have the real ring 
to it that you want. 

(Yes. That’s all right.) 
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I mean it’s too bad about the light. I know now what he 
means. 

(Yes.) 

I suppose next Saturday I will see Miss R——, don’t you? 

(Yes.) [Note 37.] 

There are so many things I wanted to say to you myself, so 
many things that the other spirits wanted to talk about. It does 
go so fast! We don’t say half we want to. I think sometimes 
we'll sit down a long, long time. 

(Yes. Now we are ready.) 

Is this a bad one we’ve got? 

(No.) 

Don’t suppose it makes any difference, only I kind of like to 
be prepared for, you know, [Dr. H. went out to call in sitter.] 

[Miss T.]: (Just a minute.) 

Your little friend has got a little inflammation in her stomach. 
[True.] She ought to have something cooling: not acid. When 
there isn’t a thing in the stomach, only inflammation, it makes it 
push out, you know, so that it feels full. [Dr. H. returned with 
the sitter.} Dr. Hyslop, do you think I have got along well this 
time? 

(Yes, you have. I am going to tell the light about it.) 

(All right.) [H. went out.] 

[Sitter.] (Good morning.) 

Good morning, I know you, don’t I? It is not from your 
voice: I just know your influence right straight away. 

(Ain’t that nice?) 

Yes it is lovely. 

[Miss T.]: (Just a minute while I lock the door, please, Star- 
light.) 

Allright. [Short pause.] Did you bring something that you 
wanted me to touch? 

(Yes, I wanted you to see if you could get anything more 
from that.) [Pocket book.] 





37. Miss R. had visited Mrs. Smead for a sitting and Dr. Hodgson 
purported to communicate. She is rightly indicated here in accordance 
with the opinion that Dr. Hodgson held while living. He had three sit. 
tings with her and was greatly disappointed with the result, and said to 
Mrs. Smead afterward that he believed he could get a message through 


her if he were on the “ other side.” It was my father, apparently not I, 


that took him to Mrs. Smead after his death. My father was dead. Mrs. 
Smead was not nearly so good a “light” as Mrs. Piper, tho no one can 
tell what development might show. 
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Oh, the same thing. 

(Yes, the same thing.) 

You know you are the lady that the S came to, came on this 
you know. 

(Yes.) 

S-p is the next letter to the §, p. 

(No. That wasn’t right, but never mind.) 

Oh, all right. 

(See if you can see anything in it,—in the thing itself.) 

I won’t open it. Do you know I see the man. 

(Do you?) 

Oh you, so much stronger than the other day: comes and 
stands and all at once there is just a great wave, oh almost like 
a sob that comes into his heart and into his throat as he speaks. 
Aside from his great desire to make his identity known, it is 
such a joy to make himself known to you! That little sob is 
half joy, half sorrow, and all that combination of feeling that you 
have when you come to a very dear and much loved friend. He 
opens it himself, this thing; he opens this, pulls out this, flap 
and then pulls out something else like another fold of the leather ; 
then pulls out a tiny little flat thing, I should think...I don’t 
know whether there is a paper on it or not, but a little something 
around it, and then inside that is something else. Now are there 
two things in here? 

(Yes.) 

Isn’t one a coin or a little round metal thing? 

(No.) 

Do you know anything about a little round metal thing he 
had, looks more like an old-fashioned three-cent piece than any- 
thing else, small silver thing; it’s possible it’s some other de- 
nomination, but there’s a little crown in it and it’s more like a 
little pocket-piece. A little crown printed, raised on the top of it 
and a round thing around it and some little thing, oh, like the 
denomination. It’s silver, shiny and a little polished from a 
little wear, but not a...like a new thing. 

(No.) 

No it is old. He puts that out. I should think that it had 
been in this thing, there were times when he had it in here. 
And the other thing that I see: it is very funny but I see this 
more like a little piece of paper, just as soft as it can be, very 
small. Oh, there is one piece there is something written on, you 
know. 

(Yes.) 

Isn’t there something that has some writing on it? 

(No, but there has been.) 

Where is it now? 
(I left it at home.) 
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Well isn’t that funny! [Note 38.] 

(Yes. But there is something else.) 

This, this isn’t stiff, it is a soft piece of paper. Funny every- 
thing I get is round, in there. There isn’t a ring is there? 

(Yes. No.) 

*Tisn’t hair? 

(No.) 

I’m just sort of thinking around. 

(All right, take your time.) 

Whatever is there hasn’t intrinsic value, a money value; but 
it is more as though it is something from him. But I haven't got 


it as he pulls it out. Now is one thing in here rather long and 
slender? 


( Yes.) 

Did you put it in to-day? 

(No, it has been there for a long ..... ) 

Always been there? 

(For a long time.) 

I think I will leave it a minute. 

(Do. Shall I give you the gloves you had the other day? 
Let me give something else.) 

What, the pin? 

(No, something else.) 

Oh, it is a ring. Well was that his, or did he give it to you? 

(No, it was his.) 

Well, when I saw this round thing here before maybe I was 
reaching for this. 

( Maybe.) ‘ 

Really I feel very good when I get it. 

(Do you?) 

Yes. I don’t know just what I want to say about it. The 
whole effort seems to be for him to make himself so clear to you 
that there can be no doubt in your mind about his recollection 
and his present attendance upon you. 

(Yes.) [Note 39.] 





38. There had been a slip of white paper in the pocket book, but the 
sitter had removed it from the leather case on the morning of the first 
sitting before leaving home because it contained a written explanation of 


who the owner was. Mrs. B. thinks he had a pocket coin, but is not cer- 
tain about it. 


39. When the psychic asked: “ What, the pin”?, Miss B. handed 
her a ring in which the jewel of the scarf pin had been put by her. The 
jewel was a turquoise. Reference had been made a little earlier to a ring, 


but the psychic admitted that she was simply “thinking around.” 
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Very first thing I get is a mixture of his condition with yours. 
A little flurry, as though I was ready to come, everything laid 
out—this is you that I am getting. 

( Yes.) 

Everything ready last night, and yet this morning there is a 
little flurry as though everything didn’t go very smoothly when 
I started out. 

(No, everything went very smoothly.) 

Did it? Then I am wrong. , 

(Well, that’s all right. The thing I am...) 

You ask him a question and I will see if I can... 

(Ask him if he remembers who gave him that stone.) [Sitter 
placed his gloves under the medium’s hands. Short pause.] 

Is this a light colored stone? 

(No, it is rather dark.) 

Do you know anything about an opal? 

(No.) 

You don’t know whether... 

(No, he had no opal.) 

Well have you got an opal that he gave you? 

(No.) 

You don’t know anything about one? 

(No.) 

I see one here: an opal in the center and little flashing things 
all round it. I would have thought this was an opal ring. 

(I can see the shape might have seemed so.) 

He says of course he remembers. I am not sure whether this 
name was written here before when you were here, but I see the 
letter M and he writes it. Now do you connect it with him? 

(No.) 

Or the ring, in any way? 

(No.) [Note 40.] 

[Short pause.] I am lost. 

[Miss T.]: (You will find yourself.) 

(Never mind that. Perhaps this [watch] one would bring 
better connection. ) : 

They both connect you, I get as much you as I do him, when 
I get them both—either one of them. It is your influence. 

(It is possibly because I have worn them so-long.) 

Possibly it is that, because instantly I get a specific influence 
of you and he seems to hover round them and touch them as 





40. There were no diamonds or jewels about the stone. There were 
rough edges, and the turquoise was set in a gold laurel wreath. It is 
apparent that the psychic did not see the stone or its setting. 
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though he was familiar with them, takes them up and looks at 
them critically. Hasn’t he a moustache? 

(Yes.) 

I didn’t see this the other day. I see him take his fingers up 
to his moustache—he’s very graceful—and he puts his hand up 
like this, and then there is that little tense, nervous way, as 
though when he’s thinking hard he would just grasp tightly. I 
think when he’s... seems perfectly calm and easy, there is that 
tense, nervous way inside. 

( Yes.) 

When he took them up he seemed [?] tense, nervous— 
not to be strained in any way. 

(No.) [Note 41.] 

But that little effort of his to recall. He says, “ Strange, but 
I have been talking, talking.”... I have been talking with him, 
talking about the mother and father who...yet they all seem to 
slip away. 

(Yes; you don’t remember about the mother and father.) 

His? 

( Yes.) 

Yes. You know your father is here in the body and his I 
find over in the spirit land. 

(Yes, that is true.) 

Well, he was trying to have me remember to tell you some- 
thing about his father—that he’s very glad to have him with him, 
that there is a sort of good comradeship in the spirit land, an un- 
usual relation between father and son. 

(Yes.) [Note 42.] 

The mother is entirely different. Do you know the mother at 
all? 

(Yes.) 

Well she wouldn’t be such a good comrade to him, you know. 

(No.) 

Anything out of the ordinary bothers her. 

(Yes.) 

She’s just got those little picky ways about things—beautiful, 
I don’t mean anything against her. 

(Yes, I know.) 





41. Mr. L. was not a tense or nervous person in the estimation of 
Miss B. 


42. The statement about the two fathers is correct, and spontane- 
ously makes clear what was equivocal before. Cf. Note 32. Mr. L. al- 
ways claimed that he and his father were comrades. 
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Fearful, doesn’t want anybody to criticise. He hasn’t got a 
bit of it. 

(Very true.) 

It would bother him very much to have—“ Oh, my don’t.” 

(Yes.) 

He would rather she’d have more of the father’s freedom, what 
is that sort of a little free way that expresses itself, 

(Yes.) 

and that has some sort of a little life of playtime. You know 
I think the mother’s in the spirit too. 

(No.) 

Well, she’s not here for long, you know. Do you know any- 
thing about her? 

(Yes.) 

She’s not well. I see all about her practically in the spirit 
land. 

(Well, she’s been practically there for a long time.) 

Has she? 

( Yes.) 

Well, she’s so near it, she slips right out when you least ex- 
pect it, so....soclose. And it is better, better, so much better. 

( Yes.) 

Well he says: “I suppose we'll have a time with her!” [sit- 
ter laughed]. 

(They had a time with her here!) 

Yes, well I suppose that’s what he means. He and the father 
will have a terrible time to get her adjusted and she'll ask ques- 
tions about everything under the sun, and won’t be comfortable 
until she’s up to the great white throne. He says: “I think I 
will let eternity take care of her.” As though he’d let time unroll, 
as though she has all the time. She’s worse than she need to be 
by the constant thinking about it all the time. But she’s all 
ready and will go over. Not all ready spiritually, but physically. 
Spiritually she could stay here and learn so many things. 

(When will she go?) [Note 43.] 

Oh it is right near, not today or tomorrow. But I don’t see 
her almost in the bed, she’s up and about but something’s all the 
time the matter with her. There’s something the matter with 





43. The description of his mother is perfectly accurate, according to 
Miss B. She was not a comrade in any respect, but beautiful, tyrannical 
and querulous, disliked criticism intensely, and the father had no tend- 
encies to do this. She was not well and had not been for a long time. 
She was always complaining about Mr. L.’s illness. She has had a num- 
ber of accidents of a serious kind. The reader will perceive the fitness 
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her head—I don’t mean disease. 

(No.) 

But constantly complaining about it. I think that’s one thing 
makes her so, so dreadful to get along with. 

( Yes.) 

She will not be sick in bed any time at all. I think she drops 
out one day, just like an accident. It will be heart trouble, it 
may be a shock. Of course those are practically the same. 

(Yes. ) 

But something takes her out. There are other people near 
her: there is a man that goes in and out, and seems to look after 
her a good deal. Do you know anything about her affairs, what 
state they are in? 

(Why yes, in a way.) 

Are they mixed up? 

(1 shouldn’t imagine they were.) 

By her sudden going there might be something not done. 
But I don’t think they’re so very much mixed. They’re in boxes 
like flower-seeds; you know where they are and can take them 
out and they will grow. 

(Yes.) 

There is a little something that will be a commotion. 

(Yes.) 

I don’t feel at all bad. Between you and her,—not very much 
from you to her or her to you. You are going to be a little sur- 
prised when she goes. Falls right down like that. And Oh, it 
is a thousand times better for her and everybody, as far as that 
goes. 

(Yes.) 

Now... [short pause. ] 

(Could you...) 

That was one of the things he wanted me to tell you. 

(That’s right, it is quite true, every bit of it.) 

The other was about the father, that they were so happy to- 
gether. 

(1 should think they would be.) 

The father—he often brings him to you, I mustn’t forget this: 
he brings things to you, flowers you know. Are you fond of 
children? 


(Not particularly. Some children I am very fond of.) 





of the communicator’s remark about the time they will have with her 
when she passes out. The father and son were happy together. The 


lady whose early death is here predicted is still living at the time of pub- 
lishing this record. 
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Well there is a little child that’s with this man, you know, and 
with the father. You know, goes—belongs—with them. 

(Yes.) [Note 44.] 

That child often comes with him, comes as a child, but I 
think it’s grown in the spirit because I see first this little fellow 
and then grown up into a spirit. And it is as though this man 
doesn’t know much about it except as a child. But it’s grown up 
in the spirit land and that one often comes with them. 

(Could you give an initial ?) 

Do you know if he had a little brother? 

(No, no brother or sister.) 

Well it is with the father—’Tisn’t his, is it? [Note 45.] 

I couldn’t tell you if it was his brother, that was my feeling. 


I have to tell you the way it impresses me. It was practically an 
infant when it went out. 

(Oh.) 

A little child gone to the spirit, itis aman. A little boy. 

(Well, I know several such boys over there. Perhaps if you 
could place it in some way—a relative of his or something.) 

Yes. Well, with him is a woman in the spirit. I haven’t 
seen her before that I know of. [Short pause.] Let me see 
what she’s... Have you anyone over there who begins with R? 

(Well now, I don’t place R.) 

It is...1 think it is a woman, I see this woman standing here, 
—rather tall, rather thin and very quiet, subdued, sort of. Her 
eyes are so dark, though I| think they are a dark, dark gray, 
which makes them look very black. Her hair is gray and she 
wears a small piece of lace, you know. 

(Yes.) 

Like a little square on the top of her head, and her hair is 
quite fuzzy, quite full and pretty. And she is very, very quiet, 
so stately and quiet. And she has this child with her. She’s 
there, she puts down a letter R, it seems as though it’s her own 
name, as though it is connected with her. 

(Yes.) 

And it one of those... I can’t... not Rachel. Did you ever 
know anyone named Rhoda or a name like that? 





44. The sitter, Miss B., was fond of flowers. <A friend of Mr. L. had 
lost a little boy of whom Mr. L. was very fond. But further statements 
seem to indicate that this is not the child meant. 

45. The stenographer enclosed the statement: “ Tisn’t his, is it?” 
in parentheses, which indicates that Miss B. said it, but Miss B. is certain 
she did not say it. It is probable that what she did say was “No” and 
that the stenographer omitted it or did not catch it. 
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(I know I had a relative by a similar name, not Rhoda.) 

Something like it? 

(Something, yes.) 

Did it begin with R? 

( Yes.) 

Well it is not Rachel. 

(No.) 

It is an old-fashioned name, you know, one of those. 

(Yes, rather.) 

*Tisn’t Ruth. 

(No.) 

I can’t... well do you know what she looked like? 

(No I don’t.) 

Well I think this woman is a relative of yours, a stately, 
quiet woman and handsome, especially in her manner. She 
seems to have the family characteristics of quiet and strength. 

(Yes, this person would have.) 

She’s older, an oldish lady you know. 

(Yes.) 

And she wears this—it is not a cap, but you frequently see 
old ladies do it, a little bit of a dress-up, like young women wear 
bows. 

( Yes.) 

Her hair is quite full and pretty, very much the style of those 
women, you know,—Julia Ward Howe and Mrs. Livermore. 

( Yes.) 

The same style of woman. Belongs in their time. 

(Yes.) [Note 46.] 

She puts the R. down and she’s got the boy with her, as 
though she would have a certain care of him. Family connec- 
tions sometimes count for more and sometimes for less in the 
spirit. She seems to be one who'd have this motherly interest ; 
any child that came over in the spirit life... I wish I could get 
that name. 

(I wish you could get the little boy’s initial.) 





46. Miss B.’s cousin died as a child and the name of Miss B.’s great 
aunt was Rosina, and the niece of this aunt, the mother of the boy, was 
also named Rosina. The great aunt died in England and the description 
of her cannot be verified. The sitter’s grandmother was a stately and 
proud woman. Miss B. thinks it likely that her great aunt was the same, 
as she came from stock of that type. Miss B. knows nothing personally 
about her wearing a cap and nothing about the way she wore her hair. 
But she did belong in general to the time of the people named. 
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The next letter—was it e? 
(No, but I may not have the right person in mind.) 
I think you have. She seems to warm up quickly, so, when 
you speak. . 

(1 could place her if I could get the boy.) 

Oh I see, or you could place the boy if you could get more of 
her. 

( Yes.) 

Oh I see, it is not quite full enough either way. 

(No.) [Note 47.] 

[Short pause.] (Could you tell where she lived or where he 
lived ?) 

Yes I can see the place where she lived: she shows me a pic- 
ture of her home. 
(Does she?) 
Are you familiar with her home? 
(It would depend on which person it was.) 


I think you are familiar with her home. Wouldn’t be any 
sense in her showing me unless you would be. There is a road 
right down here, and oh, very high, very high like as I ride along 
here it’s a very high embankment indicating the left side and 
trees, it’s green trees; not a cliff but like a hill almost. It is 
country because as I ride along here—it may be suburbs but not 
city. I make a turn until I come up practically up here where 
she lives. But you hardly realize that you have gone up high be- 
cause it goes so gradually as youturn. As I goin her house they 
are not very large rooms, but everything home-like, comfortable. 
You would feel as you go in that sense of being at home. They 
are rather old-fashioned things, nice, good but old-fashioned 
things. And there is one room that seems to be kept apart. You 
know the old-fashioned parlors that people used to have? 


(Yes, it’s awful.) 
You know? 
(I don’t know hers, but I know what you mean.) 


Well this woman has an old-fashioned parlor. It might just 
as well be a tomb. ’Tisn’t tomb-like, but it is only a parlor and 
seems like that you know. Don’t you know the home? 


(I can’t say positively that I do. If that is the woman that I 
have in mind I never went in her home.) 


Well it’s possible she’s just giving it to let you find it out. 
Could you find out? 


47. The initial of the boy’s name is E, not R. The sitter had in 
mind two other boys and a little girl, and hence said “ No.” 
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(Yes.) [Note 48.] 
Well there’s absolutely no chance for telepathy then. 


(Yes. If you could describe the little boy’s home I would 
know that.) 


It is a different one: it is not so quiet, there is more noise, it 
is light and bright. It is not city but there is more passing, go- 
ing back and forth, people about. And yet there’s grass and trees 
and everything that you could have outside, but it is more like 
a village home than a farm. ’Tisn’t farm at all. 

( Yes.) 

But you want me to go into his house, don’t you? 

(Yes I would like to have you, if you could.) 

Don’t know. 


(Or if you could describe anyone in the home.) 
Did you know anyone named Edward? 


48. The description of the house is apparently not that of the boy’s 
home, but may be that of the great aunt in England. It is not verifiable 
in detail. But careful inquiry from Miss B.’s father and his two sisters 
resulted in the following facts. 

“Rosina B was my grandfather, John B *s only sister. 
They were both born in England ‘near Nottingham.’ There is an old 
place over there called ‘B Hall,’ but I think went out of the fam- 
ily’s hands several generations ago. I do not think Rosina B lived 
there. My grandfather B was married in England and brought his 
wife and three small children to America, and in all probability Rosina 
B , his sister, came with them, as my relatives state she was mar 
ried in Brooklyn immediately on his arrival in this country, later going 
to Thompsonville, Conn. My grandfather’s eldest child was named 
Rosina B also, she being my father’s eldest sister, and from her I 
obtained this information, it all being corroborated by my father and 
younger sister Elizabeth. 

My father states that he visited his aunt in his childhood, spending 
some time with her. They all agree that she was a pleasant slender 
woman, fair complexion, with blue eyes and brown hair which she wore 
parted in the middle and smoothed down plain over her ears. She did 


not live to be old enough to have gray hair, but grew stouter as she grew 
older. My aunt states she wore her hair very close to her head, and an 
old likeness I have of her shows this to be the case. 

When my father stayed with her she lived at Elizabethtown, N. J. 
(probably what is now known as Elizabeth, as I am informed the said 
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(Yes, that would be his name.) 

Well immediately it dropped right down here. 

( Yes.) 

He’s with this man, very often he would be, would he? 

(Yes, he might.) 

Yes. 

(Yes I place him now and the lady who begins with R, but I 
did not know her. But she was a relative.) 

Well I think if you could find out you would know it. Stiff is 
a bad word, but it is almost practically what she is, stiff in her 
stateliness. You feel home-like you know. Yet there’s this 
parlor and you would feel like going on tip-toe into it, and you 
smell lavendar and all the old-fashioned things. 

(1 think that would be practically right.) [Note 49.] 





place was formerly called Elizabethtown); that she lived on level ground, 
that her home was pleasant and attractive, and that she had no old- 
fashioned shut-off parlor. My grandparents’ home had no stiffly cold or 
shut-off rooms, everything being thrown open for general use, as I very 
well remember having spent much of my early life with them in Thomp- 
sonville, Conn. Rosina Clark (grandfather’s sister Rosina having mar- 
ried a man by the name of Clark) never wore a cap and did not look like 
Julia Ward Howe or that type of woman. We can recall no member of 
the family who did. She died at Naugatuck, Conn., and so far as I can 
ascertain her home there was also on level ground and similar to her other 
home.” 

Miss B. has misunderstood the reference to Julia Ward Howe. The 
medium had compared the hair to that of the persons named and not the 
woman herself. There is also an apparent misunderstanding about the 
situation of the house. The house might well be situated on level ground 
and the surrounding region be hilly, as described. Indeed most Connec- 
ticut towns in the locality mentioned are situated among hills which run 
off from the houses or ascent near by. It is also noticeable that it is not 
stated that the great aunt wore a cap, but a bow. No confirmation or 
denial is made of this by Miss B. The statement about the parlor does 
not imply that it was what Miss B. and relatives deny. It is asserted 
only that it is apart from the other rooms and old-fashioned. There are 
no notes on this point. J. H. H. 

49. The boy’s home was in a small village of about 300 inhabitants 
and hence details are correct. But the latter home of the family in an- 
other place of about 1000 inhabitants would fit better. The boy’s name 
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Do you know anyone named Stuart? Stewart? 

(No I don’t know any Stuart.) 

It is a last name. 

(What do you get in connection with it?) 

It is somebody that this man knows, it is somebody that he 
was familiar with. I know what the M was now. 

(Do you?) 

Yes it is Maude, a living person. Do you know anyone? 

(No.) 

Did he? 

(Not that I know of.) 

It is Maude Stuart, the M and the Stuart go together. That’s 
what it is. 

(Well I will try and verify that.) [Note 50.] 

Now where shall I go? You know, Miss T., I just sort of feel 
that my energy is gone—I mean through the week. 

[Miss T.]: (Well, we won’t keep you too long. I under- 
stand.) 

It isn’t now, but it is gone. 

[Miss T.]: (Yes, you have had a hard strain probably.) 

How did you know? 

(Why, I know.) 

(You couldn’t let this man speak for a minute, could you?) 

I don’t think he could. I will be glad to have him try. 

(I see.) 

But the very effort of controlling would destroy the power to 
express. You remember the picture of the man riding the bi- 





was Edmund and was called Eddie. Miss B. thought at the time of the 
stiting that Edward was correct. The stiffness and stateliness of manner 
ascribed to the woman is probably correct. 

50. The name Stuart or Stewart is not one in the immediate family. 
But the name Sterland would have been relevant. “Sidney Sterland,” 
Miss B. says, “ was not connected with Stuarts in any way. My youngest 
aunt, Elizabeth B. Hamilton, however, states that her husband had a 
brother by that name who went to Iowa to. make a home for his mother 
who died very suddenly after being there a very short time. My aunt 
says she named her youngest child John Stewart, but that his father died 
when he was only a few weeks old and they changed the child’s name to 
Thomas B (after his father, Thomas Hamilton) and my grand- 
father B This child, John Stewart Hamilton, alias Thomas B. 








Hamilton, died when he was only a few months old, over thirty years 
ago. Nobody knows anything about a Maude Stewart. 
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cycle,—he had all he could do to stay on and he couldn’t deliver 
an oration. 

[Miss T.]: (Yes.) 

Well that’s about it. You have got to keep right to the 
point to get anything. I will see what more I can get with him. 
I don’t feel like handling it too much, [indicating the pocket 
book] now I know there’s something in. 

(Oh that’s all right.) 

He shows me a watch, they frequently do. He shows me one 
and then two. 


( Yes.) 


One is larger than the other. I should think one was better 
than the other. One is older, or more a different one, perhaps 
not so old. But the one I see plainly is a gold watch, it is a 
man’s and it is open. 1| think he touched a spring and opened it 
so that it doesn’t mean like an open-faced one. He puts it down 
there though just as though he pulled it right away from you. I 
should think it was his own watch and that some way I don’t 
find you with it. Seems more as though it’s been pulled right 


away from you, somebody else had got it.I don’t mean they 
took it away. 


(No.) 

But as though it’s been given to somebody else. 

(Yes. I haven’t this watch.) 

He doesn’t seem displeased. It is what he would wish. 

( Yes.) 

‘It doesn’t seem to be laid aside, I think it is in use. 

(Yes, I think that could be.) 

He’s giving it just as a bit of evidence. 

(Well who has it?) 

It’s a man that’s got it. I don’t see the person, I see the watch 
here and see it pulled away and see it’s someone connected with 
him that he likes, that he’s glad he’s got the watch. Now with 
that watch, wasn’t it first given to a woman, didn’t a woman 
take it? 

(Yes.) 


Because I see it put right into a woman’s hand and when she 
took it she doesn’t wear it herself but she passes it along; some- 


body else is wearing it, but she has worn it some. Can you find 
out about that? 


(Yes, I will, I thought she was wearing it all the time, but 
perhaps somebody else is.) 

Yes, sometimes she has it. ’Tisn’t very large. Perhaps that’s 
what he’s trying to tell you, that a woman took it but a man has 


worn it, sometimes she and sometimes somebody else. Isn’t 
there a man connected with that woman? 
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(Yes.) 

Well, close? 

(No, several relatives, but I shouldn’t think she would let any- 
body else wear it.) 

You don’t mind, do you? 

(No.) 

Not just a little bit? 

(Well, I would rather have it myself.) 

There is just a little sentiment about it. It may be that some- 
thing’s happened that somebody else took it, just lent for a cour- 
tesy. The man doesn’t mind, you know. She seemed to think 
an awful lot of it, as though she liked the sentiment of it herself. 

(Yes.) [Note 51.] 

Do you know if she has worn at the same time she wore the 
watch an ordinary white waist, but some little black thing on, 
white and black, like a collar on her neck? 

(That I don’t know, she may have, I don’t know.) 

It seems specific, almost as though she wouldn’t wear the 
collar—not mourning, but doesn’t wear very bright things over. 
Now what is she to him? [Note 52.] 

(Well, I would like to have you tell me.) 

She’s not his sister. 

(No.) 

But a relative—he speaks so. But the funniest thing, I don’t 
find her thinking of him so much as you do. He’s passed out of 
her life more than he has out of yours. Does that trouble you? 

(No, but that surprises me.) 

Why ?—You think she ought to hold him longer, don’t you? 

(No, I think she does.) 

I don’t think so. 

(1 think she thinks of him all the time.) 








51. Mr. L. gave Miss B. a watch and his mother had his watch. 
Both were of the same quality, his the older. Both were open faced. 
There was no spring or touching of a spring for opening the one Miss B. 
had. His mother carries his watch all the time and it has never been out 
of her hands. No one passed it to the mother and no man has had it. 
His mother took it from his bed where it was when he died. 

But Mr. L. had several times commented on the fact that his watch, 
mine, and his uncle’s watch were all of the same make and open faced. 
They were all alike, except that mine was smaller. 

52. Miss B. heard that the mother wore black for a short time, but 
soon returned to bright colors. 
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I don’t think so, I don’t know what makes me so sure of it. I 
think she’s fond of him, loves him and all that... 

(Yes.) 

but I think she’s growing away from this: whether she had 
to or not I don’t know. But someway I find you are different 
from her. 

(Yes, we are very different.) 

As though she would have an intense grief for a while and 
then it would die away. It would be all, all, all! 

( Yes.) 

You understand what I mean, as though there wouldn’t be 


anything else for a while, and then after a while she’d grow away 
from it. 


(Yes I understand.) 

And aren’t you a bit like that. You are two different make- 
ups. You'd always be the same. Not that one is any better than 
the other, that I know of. 

( Yes.) 

You would be always be just the same, just as anxious to hear 
from him six years from now as you are this morning. You 
seem steady vibrations, do you understand what I mean? 

( Yes.) 

Well something’s come into her life other things, and it grows 
different. 


(Well that’s strange! (Can you place where she is?) 

Her home? 

(Well then, never mind, that might be a little difficult. But 
do you place her as old or young?) 

I don’t feel old with her, but a sort of subdued condition; 
rather young, not a girl, but she’s got some life ahead of her, 
she’s not an old lady. I don’t know where to place her. But 
with this growing away from things—the disposition more than 
anything else. 

(Now tell me I am going to give you the name—not this one 
but another person—I am going to give you the name of a Mary 
whom this gentleman was a friend of and whom I know has, 
within a year or so, had a child. Now I don’t know whether 
that child is a boy or a girl. Do you think he could tell me?) 
[Note 53.] 


Right off he shows me a girl. He knows what you are think- 


(You don...) 
Right off a girl in short dresses. 


ing 





53. Miss B. says that she ascertained later that the name she gave 
should have been Carrie instead of Mary. 
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(You don’t hear any name?) 

No. 

(Of the mother, either.) 

No. Not awful long hair though. 

(Now there is a man friend of his who has had a child within 
the last few months: I don’t know whether that’s a boy or a girl 
either; this friend’s name is Frank.) 

That must be a little bit of a child. I can’t see that. 

(I see.) 

You have to have more age to them to tell by their garments. 
As I look at the child it seems almost a bald head; fair child, one 
of those waxy skins, fair, not a particularly large child, nice baby 
all right. But I don’t see the sex. I know what you are trying 
to do—to make a test of it. 

(Yes, to see if it can be done.) 

I would like to make the test. That would be the desire. 

(Yes.) 

Every time I try to go back and get his name. Oh he told 
me a dozen times! 

(Did he?) 

Perhaps he could give the rest. I know part of his name. 

(Yes, that’s what troubles you partly.) 

Yes. I see the u-r and then the § at the first. 

(Yes, the u was the middle.) 

Well he told me but I have forgotten. [Sitter handed a pin.] 
Was that his, too? 

(No.) 

I didn’t think so. 

(This is in the spirit.) 

Yes I thought so. I want to leave his things aside. Referring 
to pocket book, etc. 

(Yes, you would.) 

I don’t get a man’s influence, it is a woman’s. I feel that de- 
sire to get close to you but oh so quiet, a little tender and quiet 


and pushing right through. Did the spirit who owned this have 
blue eyes? 


(Yes.) 


I see them, just as blue as the skies, they just stand right out 
here. 


(Yes.) 

That’s her beauty, those eyes. 

(Yes.) 

They look up just like a child four years old. 
(Yes.) 


Come right out with a child-like expression of looking you 
right in the face, very open. 
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You know she was quite ill before she went, quite a sufferer. 
[ Correct. ] 


(Yes.) 


“T am willing to do anything, anything, anything to escape 
the pain,—death or whatever it is.” As though she is glad to 
go to escape the pain. Do you know what I mean? 

(Yes, but I don’t think she wanted to go.) 

I don’t think she would ask to, but it is such a relief to es- 
cape the pain that she was glad when it was over. She had 


so much to live for, hope and promise and everything, she looks 
out into the future. 


( Yes.) 

This isn’t what you call a chronic disease. It comes along so 
quickly that she’s swamped under it and gone. [Correct.] 

( Yes.) 

But look, there are tears in her eyes! I think there were dear 
tears shed for her, so many of them, and I just see her as she’s 
being put away in the box. And it seemed as though everybody 


had something to say about her going, such quantities of friends. 
[ Correct. ] 


( Yes.) 
I was going to say girl friends, though she’s not a girl you 
know. 


(Oh no.) 


’Tisn’t like a young school girl, but young people around who 


loved her who can hardly believe she’s gone, unbelievable thing 
that she had to go. 


(1 understand.) 

She puts her hand up to her hair, it’s... .she pulls it out quite 
long, it’s soft and silky but quite long. [Correct.] 
( Yes.) 

And I would say the last two or three days of her life her 
head was nearly off with the ache, the fever, the tempest that was 
going on in her. 

(Yes.) 

She puts her hand right down on your head. Everything 
comes so fast! She’s anxious to say so much. She’s fond of 
driving, loves to go out all the time. Yet she’s a great worker, 


never idle. [Correct.] Do you mind whether I touch your 
hand? 


(No.) : 

You understand, don’t you? 

(Yes.) 

Is there an E connected with her? [Correct.] 
( Yes.) 
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First name. 

(Yes, that’s right.) 

I see her write that, it’s hers. She takes it right in her hand, 
the pen—it was a pen. 

( Yes.) 

And she says :—* It’s so good of you to come and ask me to 


come.” I think she would make a better communicator than the 
man. 


(Do you?) 

Yes, he’s so tense and so anxious. She’s been so in a way, but 
it is a calmer get-right-there. She knows the man. 

(Does she?) 

“We have met, we have met,” I think it is a spiritual ac- 
quaintance since she went. 

(Yes, it is.) 

“We have met, I like him and I am going to send his name to 
you whenever I can. Don’t be discouraged, it will come. Other 
things will come.’’ She tells things over and over, fast as she 
can. She calls you by your first name—I know it you know, 
from before. 

(Yes.) 

She says “ Lillian’ twice over and oh, such a relief to come. 
It will give her happiness for months to dream of just this little 
word with you. You know she’s very fond of music, concerts, 
things like that. 

( Yes.) 

Liked music, but didn’t have so much of them in her life. 

(Yes, that’s quite true.) 

They were closed off in some way. “I am making up for it, 
I just have my fill of all those lovely things.” She takes in her 
hand a big bunch of flowers like beautiful roses and puts them 
down to you. She shows me on her box white roses and maiden- 
hair fern when she went, green and white, all around it very near 
her body when she went away, practically at the head, very near 
her head. Do you know anything about it? Wasn't there a 
wreath of white roses very near her head when she went away? 

(1 think probably it was so.) 


She knows all about it. I think she went at daylight. Do 
you: know anything about her death at all? [Correct.] 
(I can find out.) 


It is very early daylight. It is different in the night than in 
the morning. It seems it is more like the lights just out, because 
I still see some lights lighted and daylight here as though where 
she is it is light, but in some other room where you were there 
would be some lights lighted. It is the early chill of the morning 
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and she slips out in the warm and light and glow of the other life. 
And she says “ Oh, nothing to fear.” 

( Yes.) 

She had all that uncertainty of a young soul who hasn’t been 


brought down to all the reality. Do you understand what I 
mean? 


( Yes.) 

She would shrink from it but she says “ Nothing, nothing to 
fear.” And there is the dearest old lady meets her at the first, 
very small, not deformed but small size, rather plump and broad 
brow with wrinkles and just as nice and kind as she could be. I 
think it is a relative, I think it is her grandmother. But she was 
taken away to rest to get used to it. She was at her own funeral. 
There was so much sobbing. She knows what was done. Were 
you at that funeral? 

(I don’t know, I can find out.) 

Oh, don’t you? Oh, it is because you were so young. She 
remembers all about it, she says they said so many sad things 
about it. She calls you ‘Little girl’ too, when I go, oh, so 
young! And somehow, there is that litthe—well, taking you in 
her arms, as though “I just want to comfort you, comfort you, 
dear.” So many times through the year when you have reached 
just for her, just for her,—do you know? 

( Yes.) 

She has been near to you. But the most you know about her 
is a picture and a dream. 

( Yes.) 

But she’s yours and you are hers. 

( Yes.) 

It is almost as though you see other girls having something 
that you haven't. 
(Yes.). [Note 54.] 









54. Later inquiry showed that the child was a boy. The lady men- 
tioned had consumption, took cold and died from dysentery. She did 
not suffer pain especially, but was anxious to live for her husband and 
child. He was not known to Miss B. She had many friends and was 
loved by all. She was about thirty when she died. Her hair was very 
long, about thirty inches. She was a great worker. Her name was Eliz- 
abeth and she was called Lizzie. Miss B. thinks she was fond of music. 
She is said to have been very artistic. There were white flowers and roses 
at her funeral, but this was not known by the sitter. It was so long ago 
that Miss B.’s father does not recall the details. She did die early in the 
morning. It was winter near Christmas. Nothing is ascertainable about 
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“So many times I have seen you go apart by yourself, I have 
seen you say ‘Oh, I wish I had a mother, I wish I had a 
mother!’ ” 


(Yes.) 

And she was there with loving motherly tenderness and I 
could weep today, for she puts her arms about you and puts your 
head on her shoulder and says, “ My darling, darling Lillian.” 
That’s what she says. She waited for you to ask for her. [| 
didn’t feel her or find her, but instantly you put it [indicating the 


pin] there she came to you and she says “I am always, always 
yours.” 


(1 wondered why she didn’t come.) 

Yes, it was because of the later one, the later love. 

(Yes, and I knew her so little.) 

3ut she knows you so well and it is the yearning of your heart 
and the prayer of your childhood and young womanhood bring 
her. She says—I know she will be good to the one you love— 
“We'll work together and come to you.” Oh, it is just beautiful! 
I must leave it just there. Is it time for me to go, Miss Tubby? 

(Yes, I think so, dear.) 


You will feel better, won’t you? 
(Yes.) 

I think there is a little picture. 

( Yes.) 


She knows it, she’s seen you look at it. She says at last, at 
last she’s able to speak to you. It’s beautiful. [Note 55.] 


her mother or grandmother. Miss B. does not recall being at the funeral, 
but does recall the ride when she was taken to the home of the woman’s 
father after her death. Miss B. has her picture, but does not recall any 
dream about her. She has one dreamy recollection about her. Miss B. 
ran away and some one found her and brought her back, thinks it was 
her father, to her grandmother’s house. This woman entered the room, 
seemed very tall and stately, took Miss B. in her arms and sat her in 4 
large chair, and said, “ You sit there,” and remarked to Miss B.’s father, 
“ And don’t you kiss her.” Then she walked out of the room. 


55. Miss B. lost her mother when she was three years old. Miss B. 
as a consequence never had motherly affection in her life and tho she did 
not literally go off to herself she often felt need of a mother. The de- 
tails are too personal to record, but what is said through the psychic is 
very pertinent, and could not be made clear without the details. 

Miss B. has a small picture of her mother. It is not cabinet size. 
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(Yes, it is. Now some time if you can get his name, and tell 
Dr. Hyslop.) 

Yes, I will. I have tried so hard, so hard. 

(Yes, I know, don’t try. I am sure you will get it sometime.) 

You know I just feel like crying myself. 

( Yes.) 

I shall see you again. 

(Thank you, I think you are doing a great work.) 

[Sitter went out.] Isn’t that beautiful? 

(Yes.) 

I think that’s the most beautiful thing we’ve had, don’t you? 

(Yes.) 

It is funny, you know, how the other one kind of seemed to 
lose his power just to give the mother a chance. You can’t tell 
the workings of them you know. She'll go home like a new 
woman. What time is it? 

(Ten minutes after eleven.) 

Good-bye. Sometime I will see you. I will go. At first the 
energy was all gone, somehow. 

(It was lovely. You did beautiful things.) 

Yes, at the last, it was. 

[11:12 A. M.] 
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INCIDENTS. 


The Society assumes no responsibility for anything published under 
this head and no indorsement is implied, except that it has been furnished 


by an apparently trustworthy contributor whose name is given unless 
withheld by his own request. 


The following incident will have considerable public and 
possibly some historical interest. Had psychic research been 
recognized in 1865 and if records of such experiences had 
been made we might have had a more scientific story to tell. 
The present one, tho old, will have its value for the general 
phenomena of coincidences that may not be due to chance. 
The defects of memory would deprive it of use in the estab- 
lishment of a new point, but it is not likely that such illu- 
sions, which have been shown not to be always applicable in 
connection with similar phenomena, will disturb the main 
integrity of this fact in respect of the point at issue, as so 
many similar cases have stood the test. At any rate the in- 
cident has an important interest and may encourage the rec- 


ord of similar instances against the influence of scepticism.— 
Editor. 


Oct. 22, ’09. 
James H. Hyslop, Esq., 

Dear Sir:—Sometime ago I received from you a circular re- 
quest, with regard to the enclosed article which I return to you 
as desired in the above mentioned favor. 

Many things including the mislaying of the manuscript have 
caused this very long delay. 

You are at liberty to make such use of the article as you see 


fit. 


I hold myself in readiness to answer any questions regard- 
ing it. 
My father was Mr. S. C. Bugbee an architect—having an office 
at 80 Washington St., “Boston, prior to his coming to California 
in 1860. 
Our family were members of the Howard Presbyterian Church 
in San Francisco. The Rev. A. S. Fiske, D. D., was our pastor 
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in 1875. It is quite possible that my mother repeated her dream 
to him. 
Thanking you for the compliment of the request, I am 
With great respect 
(MRS.) ELLA H. HUGHES. 


Was it Telepathy ? 


Some years before the blood of our revered, and martyred 
President Abraham Lincoln had blotted each kindly thought of 
John Wilkes Booth from the hearts of his friends, and the horror 
of his crime had hushed each kindly word of him on their lips, we 
made the acquaintance of the Booth family. 

There are probably none of them living at present to be 
wounded by any incidents to be recalled. As in the passing of 
forty years not one of our family is left to refresh my memory, 
these remembrances of them are, of necessity, from a child’s view 
point. They may however be of interest, for connected with 
them is a most inexplicable dream. 

After a long absence in California I went with my mother 
and a friend to call upon Mrs. Booth in New York. It must have 
been a painful visit, for beneath every subject of conversation 
were thoughts that could not be uttered. A forgotten parasol 
caused me to return to the house, almost immediately after leav- 
ing, when I| found the dear old lady weeping bitterly. Poor heart- 
broken mother, in her great and lonely grief! W5ith what a flood 
of sorrowful memories, the visit of my mother must have over- 
whelmed her. 

In the autumn of 1860 my father went to California, leaving 
my mother and the rest of the family in a large house in Long- 
wood, a beautiful suburb of Boston. In the spring of 1861 a 
noble looking, sad faced gentleman came to our house to ask if 
my mother could take into her family, for a few months, his 
mother, sister, and two brothers. The gentleman was Edwin 
300th, saddened by the recent death of his wife. His mother, 
Miss Anna Booth, John Wilkes, and Joseph Booth boarded with 
us that summer. 

John Wilkes Booth was then about the age of my eldest 
brother, perhaps twenty-four years old. To my childish eyes he 
was very handsome, with dark hair curling over a high forehead, 
brown eyes, and dark mustache. He was, I believe, an attractive 
man, with a winning manner and a pleasant smile. 

My mother with her gracious dignity, and ready sympathy, 
always drew young people to her, and John Booth responded to 
her motherly interest, with the respectful affection that a young 
man sometimes gives to a lady much his senior. 

It must be remembered that, in those days, he seemed so 
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worthy of friendship, as anyone now held in high esteem. That 
he could ever be guilty of crime, was then unthinkable. As little 
anticipated was the feeling of abhorrence with which every photo- 
graph, letter, and every reminder of him whatsoever was after- 
wards destroyed by us. 

Those were the first months of the Civil War, and fathers, 
brothers, husbands, and lovers were leaving home and dear ones, 
for the battlefield. In speaking of this conviction that he ought 
to go to war John Booth told my mother that he felt that he 
ought to be a Christian first. In none of his conversations with 
my mother did he lead her to infer that his sympathies were with 
the South. Our family were strong Republicans, and had voted 
for Abraham Lincoln. Their sympathies were wholly for the 
Union and the North. My mother thought naturally that he in- 
tended to enter the northern army. 

At the end of the summer the family left us, and we after- 
wards saw them only occasionally. The following winter John 
Wilkes Booth acted in Boston. Now and then he came to see 
us. Child-fashion, I usually appropriated the lion’s share of his 
visits to myself. 

In October, 1863, my mother and the rest of us followed my 
father to California. Soon after we ceased to hear from the 
Booths. 

One night my mother awoke my father suddenly, saying, “ O 
Charles! I have had such a terrible dream! I dreamed that 
John Wilkes Booth shot me! It seemed that he sent me seats 
for a private box in a theatre, and I took some young ladies with 
me. Between the acts he came to me and asked how I liked the 
play. I exclaimed, ‘Why John Booth! I am surprised that you 
could put such a questionable play upon the stage. I am morti- 
fied to think that | have brought young ladies to see it.’. At that 
he raised a pistol, and shot me in the back of the neck. It seems 
as if I feel a pain there now.” After awhile my mother fell asleep 
and dreamed the same thing a second time. 

Was it possible, that just before the commission of this in- 
famous deed, he thought of my mother as one of his friends whom 
his atrocious crime should fill with consternation and horror? 

The next morning came the terrible news which plunged our 
nation into grief and mourning. 


Almost at the hour of my mother’s dream—President Lincoln 
was assassinated: shot, in the back of the neck, in a private box in a 
theatre, by John Wilkes Booth. 


(MRS.) ELLA HOWARD HUGHES. 


Nov. 2, 1909. 
James H. Hyslop, Esq., 
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Dear Sir:—Your favor with regard to my article sent recently 
(my mother’s dream of John Wilkes Booth) is at hand. 

I will write immediately to any relative and friends who know 
about our acquaintance with the Booth family or who have heard 
of the dream of my mother. 

I cannot give you very satisfactory answers to your questions. 
I was twelve years and six months old March 27, 1865, old enough 
to be vividly impressed by events of importance. 

To the best of my knowledge and belief my mother told her 
dream to the family at the breakfast table the next morning. I 
heard her tell it repeatedly to friends from time to time, so that 
my recollection of it is perfect. My mother died Dec. 20, 1879. 

I am quite sure that the dream was told before we received 
news of the assassination. I was not up when the family heard 
of it. On my way to school (probably) I saw Captain Lawton 
of the coast survey running up his flag at half-mast in front of his 
home. In answer to my questions he told me the terrible news. 

None of the family had heard directly from the Booth family 
for a long time previous to the tragedy. I think my mother had 
no knowledge of the whereabouts of John Booth except what 
might have been obtained from newspapers. 


Mother did not report any feeling that she was in Washington 
at the time. 


Nothing was done to ascertain the time of the dream. I am 
quite sure that the dream was on the night of the assassination— 
so the story was told over and over. 


My brother, my youngest brother, and I left New York Oct. 
23, 1863, Str. Champion for San Francisco; we called in New 
York on Edwin Booth, and received from him a walking doll to 
‘take from him to his little niece Mary Booth in San Francisco. 
Her father famous Brutus Booth was there at that time; but I 
am certain that he left there for the East before 1865. We vis- 
ited his home in 1870—‘ Manchester by the Sea ’’—and met Mrs. 
Agnes Booth—I think she and his daughter Mary Booth are 
living. 

My father was the best architect of his day in San Francisco. 
A committee of architects and artists a few years ago pronounced 
the residence of Gen. D. D. Colton (the work of my father) the 
most perfect piece of architecture in San Francisco. It was de- 
stroyed by the fire of 1906. 


My mother was highly educated in an English school in 
Maine, warm-hearted, and spiritually minded, but not a senti- 
mental dreamer. I remember that sometimes for an evening di- 
version she would take part in the tipping of tables, etc., much to 
my childish fear and discomfort. She was often told that she 
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would make a good medium. In these days I suppose she would 
have been called psychic. 

This little item is along these lines. My daughter placed the 
crib with her six or eight months old baby in it, near an open 
window, that he might amuse himself by looking out. In a few 
minutes to her great alarm, she saw the baby pulling himself by 
his hands upon the broad window sill, and she just prevented a 
fall. In her mind she then went over all the agony of a fall, the 
sending for a doctor, and telephoning for her husband. 

A little later the telephone bell rang, and her husband called 
up—*“ Are you all right dear? and the baby?” “Yes.” “Oh! I 
have been frantic for the last fifteen minutes, and couldn’t get to 
the ’phone. I thought the baby had a fall!” 

Pardon my having written at great length. 

Hoping that your investigations will be satisfactory with re- 
gard to the dream, I am, 

With great respect, 
Sincerely, 
ELLA H. HUGHES. 


Premonitory Experience in Connection with the Same 
Events. 


The following incident is second-hand, but comes from a 
reliable source. It is told by Miss Amanda T. Jones, the poet 
and author of “Ulah,” “Atlantis,” “A Prairie Idyl,” “ Rubai- 
yat of Solomon,” and other poems. The incident occurred 
in the experience of her mother and the time of the events 
with which it was connected indicate when it occurred. Miss 
Jones has in press her “ Psychic Autobiography ” which will 
contain a lifetime of interesting experiences for herself, and 
it seems that her mother had also psychic powers of a similar 
type. In a letter to me, dated Jan. 22nd, tg10, Miss Jones 
writes of the following experience.—Editor. 


“You will remember that in ‘A Psychic Autobiography ’ 
which was lately passed through your hands on its way to the 
printers, I credited my mother with the faculty, occasionally ex- 
hibited, of forecasting events in sleep. Uusually these dream 
prophecies were of a solemn character, as, for instance, her sym- 
bolic dream of a great white ox slain for sacrifice and two others 
wounded, during the night when Abraham Lincoln lay dying at 
the National Capital,—related early the following morning before 
the news arrived and believed by her to have been significant of 
an immense national disaster.” 
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I wrote for further details, if there were any, and re- 
ceived the following reply, dated February 15th, 1910: 


“You ask for more details of my mother’s dream the night 
Abraham Lincoln was dying. I gave all but one further matter, 
though I could not convey to any her deep solemnity as she 
told it. 

“She dreamed that there were moving crowds but she did not 
know why they were moving, nor did she attend to them at all. 
Her attention was fixed upon a great white ox bleeding to death, 
that had been made a sacrifice: also she saw after this that two 
other creatures not so great were lying wounded, but not dead 
(Seward and his son); but her mind dwelt almost wholly upon 
the great white ox, and in relating the dream before breakfast she 
said that a great national disaster was signified, or that the nation 
would be called upon for some immense sacrifice.” 


Two of the witnesses besides Miss Jones, who might con- 
firm this incident, are dead. 


I add the corroborative statement of another sister re- 
garding this dream, tho the reader will observe that it does 
not confirm certain details of the previous account. Miss 
Amanda T. Jones, however, explains this variation in the ac- 
companying letter of her own to follow that of her sister. 


Feb. 21st, 1910. 
My dear Sir: 

On the morning of April 15th, 1865, on coming down stairs I 
found my mother apparently in great distress of mind. Finally 
she related a dream she had the night before, prefacing it with the 
remark that she felt sure there had been another dreadful battle 
or we would hear of some terrible calamity. “I dreamed,” she 
said, “ of seeing two men trying to escape from an enormous black 
bull. They had reached the fence and one of them got clear over, 
but the other one was on the top of the fence when the bull over- 
took and attacked him.” The dream had made such an impres- 
sion on her mind that she appeared at that time to be almost over- 
come with her forebodings. As she told her dream she was sit- 
ting at the west window of our home on Niagara Street. It was 
then nearly seven o’clock. 


Very truly, 
HELEN COLVIN. 
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February 25th, 1910. 


Dr. James H. Hyslop, 

Dear Sir :—Please to give me leave to amend, or as I think, to 
give more fully the dream which my mother had during the night 
of Abraham Lincoln’s assassination and death. ‘Two sisters have 
revived clearly in my mind what I consider the first part of it, 
but I am bound to say they preserve no recollection of the latter 
part which, according to my most distinct recollection, she re- 
ported to me some days later, and which made far more impres- 
sion upon my mind than that which went before. 

Just premise that I was not at home on that morning but ar- 
rived there some days later. 

These two sisters who hold in very clear remembrance the 
beginning of the dream have no recollection of what I ander- 
stand to be the ending. One of them was sixteen years of age 
and one thirteen and one-half years, I being twenty-nine and more. 

By an inference that seems to me justifiable I conclude that 
in mother’s intense excitement and natural terror she hastily in- 
dicated the nature of her dream without, at the time, going be- 
yond its first startling incident. 

I include with this sister Helen’s statement [above letter] and 
I add that being so reminded I perfectly remember the “ enor- 
mous black bull.” Less perfectly do I remember what happened 
to the “two men,” but I afterward thought they were Seward 
and his son who were both attacked, as you remember. I was 
not right about this, I conclude; for sister Helen goes on to say, 
after giving particulars as to the way in which the news came, 
that Lincoln was reported as being “ still alive,” but that mother 
said: “ He will die I know: for Abraham Lincoln was the man 
on the fence that the bull had reached.” 

Now when mother related her dream to me, she told of the 
bull and of what seemed commotion, and then she described an 
after view of a great white ox lying dead. That was to her a 
symbol of our dead President. 

Since that part of her dream is not confirmed by either Helen 
or Marion, it certainly lacks all confirmation except my word.” 

Yours very truly, 
AMANDA T. JONES. 


The witnesses agree as to a coincidental dream and its 
relation to a bull, but they differ on certain points, as the 
reader will remark. There is no inconsistency of importance 
affecting the main points in the separate accounts, but the 
differences suggest the critic’s natural difficulty with the 
story. Possibly the fact that Miss Amanda T Jones wrote 
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a poem on “Service and Sacrifice” with the dream and the ox 


in mind may account for both her recollections and non- 
recollections. 


Premonitions. 





















Miss Jones also reports another premonitory experience 
from the same source. It is apparenty less symbolic in its 
character, tho possibly containing elements of this in its 
character. It is also second-hand, and came in the letter 
dated January 22nd, IgIo. 





“ In 1846, I being then eleven years of age, an unforeseen busi- 
ness trouble brought about such a money dearth in family fi- 
nances that we could afford but the plainest food, and my 
mother made no preparation for the usual elaborate Thanks- 
giving dinner. Something of her regret, therefore, may have 
worked its way (but very obscurely) into her sleeping mind. 

* During our breakfast on Thanksgiving morning, mother 
said: ‘Two pieces of good fortune will come to us today, if my 
dream last night has the significance I attach to it. First your 
father will receive word that he is wanted for work in the Woolen 
Factory. (He had been superintendent of such works during 
many years.) Next, the two girls will be sent for to run looms 
and will begin work tomorrow morning: I am confident that this 
is the meaning of my dream. This is what I dreamed. 

“It seemed that I was standing by a running brook of very 
clear water. A flock of wild geese came swimming down stream. 
I knelt and reached out hoping to catch one as they were passing 
by. I seized two at once; but no sooner were they in my hands 
than they changed, by some miracle, from live wild geese to dead 
tame ones. I rose and held them up for inspection. They were 
great fat geese dressed ready for cooking and tied together by the 
legs with a blue string. I laid them down, knelt again and 
reached out for more. I had just clutched two when I was pull- 
ing them in, when I awoke.” 

“Now within ten minutes there came a knock at our dining- 
room door. I myself ran to open it. There stood a bachelor 
uncle of mine, not seen for four previous years. He stepped in 
and held up to our view two great fat tame geese, dressed ready 
for cooking and tied together by the legs with a blue string. He 


said: ‘I bought these as I came along’ (that morning, not the 
night before). 


‘“ When shouts of laughter had subsided, mother said: ‘ That 
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accounts for the first part of my dream. But there were two 
more geese caught that were alive. They signify the two calls 
from the woolen factory.’ 

“ And truly before our supper time a messenger came from 
the factory asking my father to go to work on the following 
morning: and I think by a second messenger from the weaving 
department, came a demand for P———— and E———— to put in 
appearance at the same time as weavers. 

“ K———— is yet living, but faraway. I append, however, the 
following confirmatory evidence :— 

Jan. 29th, 1910. 
Dr. J. H. Hyslop, 

Dear Sir:—Altho this dream of our mother’s concerning the 
wild geese, as related by our sister, Amanda T. Jones, occurred 
before we were born, we are pleased to add that we were both 
made familiar with it through our mother’s own narrative. 


HELEN E. COLVIN. 
MARION J. MANLEY. 


Cripple Creek, Colorado, March 5th, 1910. 
Dr. James H. Hyslop, 
Sir:—I well remember the story of the Thanksgiving geese 
as related by Miss Amanda T. Jones. I was at the table and 
enjoyed the surprise of seeing the Uncle whom we had not seen 


for four years holding out the two geese and our mother relating 
her dream to him. 


Sincerely yours, 


EMILY M. JONES COOLEY. 


Miss Jones also narrates the following incident that came 
within her own personal knowledge. It too is a premonition 
and the account was sent with the above corroborative note 


“Her husband, my dearly beloved brother-in-law, came in to 
see me one afternoon and said: ‘ Last night Isaw Harry! (An 
only son who had passed away). People might say I was asleep, 
but I was not. I was lying on the lounge resting and he came 
in saying: “ Papa, I have come for you.”’ Rufus answered: 
“Can’t we take Alice with us?’ ‘No, Papa; the river is to be 
crossed and Alice must wait for the boat, but you need no boat. 
You will not know you are crossing.’ : 


“IT followed Rufus out. Wait, lie down and rest. He 
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laughed in his lovely way: ‘Oh, Sis; we don’t have to rest as 
you do,’ and went to his carriage laughing. I very well under- 
stood. 
“And next morning he was found tranquilly at rest. Harry 
had borne him away.” 
Most sincerely, 


AMANDA T. JONES. 
March 7th, 1910. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


CRITICISM OF “EXPERIMENTS WITH TRANCE PHE- 
NOMENA.” 


I have read with some interest the articles in the December and 
February Journal of the American Society for Psychical Research 
entitled “ Experiments with Trance Phenomena,” and would sug- 
gest certain conditions to subject such phenomena to in the fu- 
ture. Whether similar tests have already been made on such 
phenomena, I am not certain, but if such should be the case, I am 
not familiar with the fact. 

Psychical Reasearch I am aware, has been compelled to work 
in the face of considerable opposition, due to orthodox science, 
but nevertheless it presents to the world today some very strong 
evidence of the “ Survival of the Personality.” In fact, the psy- 
chical researcher well deserves the dedicating remarks of Sir 
Oliver Lodge in his late book “ The Survival of Man” as “ being 
the truest and most patient workers in an unpopular region of 
science.” The evidence they present, however, has been collected 
from the field of mental mediumship, under what we may strictly 
term scientific conditions and by scientific means. When we 
consider the remaining field of the psychical researcher, that of 
physical mediumship, the evidence to my mind is practically 
worthless, not having been produced under scientific conditions 
or recorded by scientific means. 

“| think that many of them are very simple frauds, and the 
seriousness with which they are treated by untrained observers 
is only an evidence that they are not acquainted with the phe- 
nomena of illusion. But some of them may be veridical hallu- 
cinations, having the same extra-organic significance that they 
are supposed to have as physical phenomena. By this I mean, 
that some phenomena which are apparently physical, may not be 
physical at all, but mental with all the meaning of the physical.” * 


In discussing the article in question, however, I shall not as- 
sume that the phenomena are veridical hallucinations, having the 
significance of physical phenomena, but that the phenomena 
claim to be strictly physical in the logical sense. 

Physical mediumship should be of no interest to the psychical 


* Page 338 “ Enigmas of Psychical Research.”—J. H. Hyslop. 
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researcher until conscious and unconscious or simulative fraud 
has been eliminated. 

The first class, that of conscious fraud would interest no one 
but the prestidigitator, and possibly it would not even interest 
him unless it was clever. 

The second class, that of unconscious fraud, might interest 
the psychical researcher, although its chief interest lies in the 
field covered by the student of abnormal psychology. If the phe- 
nomena cannot be placed in either of the two classes mentioned 
above, further classification lies strictly in the field covered by 
the psychical researchers, but of the further classification, con- 
sideration may be postponed. 

To make the above classification carefully, it would be neces- 
sary that the record of the phenomena be made by scientific 
means, and the phenomena held under scientific conditions. 

In making this statement I am prepared for the criticism 
which I will bring upon myself, but I used the term “ scientific 
means” as referring to means not primarily conditional upon the 
senses. Let me illustrate my point further. 

In the article referred to, we have the record of phenomena, 
portions of which might be classed under either of the two heads 
mentioned, while other portions might possibly be referred to a 
postponed classification. 

It is a phenomenon witnessed by two doctors, one a surgeon 
and the other a physician, eminent | will grant in their profession, 
who present, to use their phraseology, a “ brief” of the case, 
leaving to the reader to act as judge for himself, if the evidence 
is sufficient to constitute proof. Whether this is the correct pro- 
cedure, or not, need not interest us, but whether the facts are true 
is the primary condition to constitute classification, or evidence 
of proof. Had the writer of the article in question, left to the 
readers the entire authority to judge this case, the present writer 
would not possibly have thought it worth while to criticise the 
same, but on the last page of the December Journal the statement 
—‘“that there can be little doubt left of the supernormal in the 
demonstration ” throws the way open to all kinds of criticism. 

Logically if the facts are true, that is to say, if the facts are 
the exact correspondence between the subject order of our con- 
ceptions, and the objective order of the relations among things*— 
then the phenomena could not be placed in the class of conscious 


or unconscious fraud, but would be passed to the postponed 
classification. 


*I do not mean that the facts must theoretically meet this demand, 
that may or may not be possible; the answer lies in the domain of phil- 


osophy or metaphysics and not psychology, but I mean that they must 
practically meet this demand. 
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Do, then, the facts in the case permit us to postpone the classi- 
fication? Some may think that certain portions of this record 
would warrant such an assumption—which may be true, but 
what I maintain, is that there have been no scientific means em- 
ployed in this case, that would warrant one to do so. 

Suppose for example the sceptic should claim the phenomena 
to be due to an hallucination, or what, in this case could be 
better termed an illusion, it might be placed in the class of un- 
conscious fraud, although I am not at present concerned as to 
what class it is to be placed in, but only in the testing of such 
phenomena properly, to warrant classification. Neither am | 
interested at present in the causes of it and have thus no desire 
to increase the burden which the hallucinatory hypothesis must 
carry, but the fact remains that to my mind no satisfactory evi- 
dence that such phenomena are physical has thus far been pre- 
sented. In fact there is every reason to suppose the contrary in 
view of some of the exposures of trance deception noted in the 
February Journal. 

In the case under consideration one is handicapped in discus- 
sing the same by the fact that the detailed report has not yet been 
published, but as I shall confine my remarks more to the condi- 
tions under which the experiments were conducted, than to the 
psychological aspect of the same, the absence of the detailed re- 
port will not be of vital importance. In the experiments in ques- 
tion, the test conditions to my mind were next to worthless. It 
is true they may have been the very best under the existing cir- 
cumstances, but that helps little.* 

The phenomena open in the dark, a very important environ- 
ment for fraud or deception, and in one case when the moon 
comes out, the séance table is in the shaded portion of the room, 
showing at least the logical temperament of the spirits to avoid 
light waves. ‘The light is then turned on for examination of the 
cords, ete., which likewise in the writer’s judgment, amounts to 
little. He tied Keller’s arms in the light, when no supernormal 


phenomena were in question, but made a miserable failure of the 
same. 


*I do not mean to be dogmatic on this point. The absence of light 
waves may be essential in a real materialization, although there is no evi- 
dence of the fact. If such, however, should be proven to be the truth in 
the future, the same should be welcomed by the scientific world. In the 
absence of such proof however, it behooves one not to build too strongly 
a skeptical denial of such phenomena on this condition. 


+ Some of the criticism from here on might be eliminated in view of 
the report in the February Journal, as to portions of the phenomena being 
proven fraudulent by the experimenters. I have inserted it however with 
the object of showing that similar fraud could be ‘easily detected by the 
tests which I suggest. 
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The entrances of the room were sealed with wafers bearing 
the signature of the sitters inscribed with an indelible pencil. In 
this case this might have been sufficient, as there is no evidence 
of outside fraud, but those who think this sufficient means in all 
cases for the elimination of outside fraud should read the account 
of Col. Rose’s tunnel at Libby Prison in the Century Magazine 
of March, 1888, which shows how apparently easy it was, under 
a watchful enemy’s eye to simulate a sealed opening. Then we 
have the statement of the writer, that the séance was held in his 
laboratory under conditions that precluded all possibility of con- 
federates, and also conceivable fraud upon the part of any pres- 
ent. But what, I venture to ask, were the detailed conditions? 
When we examine the report more carefully, the chances of the 
phenomena in some cases being hallucinatory becomes fairly 
strong, as for example the failure of the sitters to agree at first 
regarding the pulse and throat of the psychic. 

In other cases | do not agree with the logic of the experi- 
menters, as for example, the trumpet test. In this instance it 
would take considerable imagination on my part to understand 
how the * volume of high class whistling would make it hard to 
any longer doubt the source and the supernormal character of 
the manifestation.” Then again I am not prepared to acknowl- 
edge the existence of anything which can be felt in outline but 
not seen, that is in a tactual sense. The article in question men- 
tions an “invisible hand.” I presume that “invisible” here 
means the inability to see the hand, such inability not being 
caused by the condition of the room. I am perfectly aware that 
the wind can be felt, but not seen, but when the wind cannot be 
felt in outline or form; likewise magnetism can be felt, provided 
we have a suitable metal in our hand, but here the metal is the 
primary condition of feeling, and further under suitable condi- 
tions, the lines of the force of magnetism can be seen. 

When some of the facts of this case, and in fact similar cases 
are recalled, is it any wonder that records made under such con- 
ditions, when presented as proof of the supernormal, become re- 
pulsive to some minds? I use the word “supernormal” as in- 
ferring a postponed classification. Why not confirm the facts, 
or had I better say the impression of the senses by physical 
means? I shall illustrate my point in principal more than in 
detail. 

I will suggest only one way of testing such phenomena, as 
this will be sufficient to explain my point, as all the other cases 
could be subjected to similar conditions. I shall choose for the 
example the playing of the phonograph, as this is the writer’s 
own language is one of the unexplained phenomena of the case. 
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The phonograph is played; that is to say, the machine is 
cranked, started and stopped, records and needles changed. 

The first test which I would suggest for such phenomena 
would be the one for conscious fraud. Conscious fraud would 
include tampering with the phonograph, by one or more persons 
or things within or without the room, in either case the person or 
thing could be concealed or exposed. I assume the phonograph, 
of course, to be the usual market article. There would be no 
trouble to eliminate outside influence; this could be done by 
electrical means, in preference to mechanical ones. We could al- 
most as easily eliminate the concealed person or thing in the 
room. To eliminate the visible person or things in the room 
from tampering with the phonograph could be accomplished by 
the following means :— 

Place each person in the room on an independent electric 
burglar mat. These mats should be separated in all directions 
from each other by a distance of one foot in excess of the com- 
bined distance which the two tallest persons in the room can 
reach in height. The mats should be connected to an annunci- 
ator on the outside of the building, and separated from the same. 


This must be worked on what is termed a closed circuit, that 


is to say, as long as each person remains on their individual mat, 
the fact is kept recorded on the annunciator. Now then, if all 


the furniture is removed, and the articles used in the phenomena 
placed beyond the reach of any one in the room by the sum of 
the distance mentioned above, we are prepared for the first test, 
that of conscious fraud. 


This could be carried out much more elaborately than I have 
indicated, such as recording for example, the movements of a 
hand, foot, limb or head. It is of course, under this latter con- 
sideration that conscious fraud would be eliminated under all cir- 
cumstances, even if every one in the room was bent upon produc- 
ing it, and further visibility cuts no figure. If the phenomena are 
still noticed by the sitters under such conditions, and the needles 
on the annunciator have remained stationary, the test for uncon- 
scious fraud should then be made. If the contrary is the case, 
that is to say, if the needles in the annunciator indicate that the 
circuit has been broken, which means that some one has left their 
assigned location, fraud is self evident. 


In our next test electrical connection could be placed on the 
phonograph so as to record the following facts :—First, if the ma- 
chine has been cranked ;—Second, if the needle made contact on 
the plate, and lastly if the plate revolved. These connections 
should also record on an outside annunciator, except that in this 
case an open circuit must be used, that is to say, one which 
would only record when the machine is cranked, when the needle 


















Correspondence. 


is making contact, and when the plate is revolving. Besides 
these arrangements, a blank plate for recording sound (I forget 
correct name) should be used. If then the record of the sitter 
corresponds in time to the record of the indicators, as noted by 
the outside observer or observers (The later record showing that 
the phonograph has been operated, although every one has kept 
their assigned place in the room) and the phenomena take place, 
the same cannot be classed under the head of unconscious fraud. 

[It is of course, understood, that the test for conscious fraud is 
made in conjunction with that of the unconscious. 

At this stage, therefore, the sceptic may be excused and the 
field held indisputably by the psychical researcher. Just what 
his classification may be, does not interest me at present. In the 
above tests the only assumption that is made is that the sitter is 
a normal being endowed with a full measure of honesty. As for 
the medium, let that person be the most dishonest one we can 
conceive, their honesty or dishonesty cuts no figure. Further it 
should be noted that I have interpreted “ physical mediumship ” 
in its strictest sense. If the sitter records facts not noted by the 
outside observer, the phenomena is not physical by psychical and 
could be subjected to a similar classification. 

In closing let it be remembered, that I for one, will welcome 
any fact if proven scientifically, and even in criticising any fact if 
not presented at first scientifically, one must remember the words 
of “ Herbert Spencer,” * that, “ we too often forget that not only 
is there a soul of goodness in things evil, but very generally, also 
a soul of truth in things erroneous. While many admit the ab- 
stract probability that a falsity has usually a nucleus of reality, 
few bear this abstract probability in mind when passing judg- 
ment on the opinions of others.” 


LOUIS L. MOXEY. 


Mr. Moxey’s letter is a welcome one, especially in the 
critical spirit which it represents and is the kind of criticism 
which we hope members will repeat. It requires no counter- 
criticism. But I would call attention to a point which he 
may have overlooked in the two articles published about the 
case of Miss Burton. Mr. Moxey directs his criticism some- 
what as if these articles represented the whole affair and the 
method of its investigation. We called attention in the note 
explaining it to the fact that the detailed record embodied a 
much more scientific account of it. This implied that we 


* Page 1, “ First Principles.’"—Herbert Spencer. 
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were only summarizing the opinions, not the methods, of the 
investigators. The men who thus reported the case did a 
much more careful piece of work than is apparent in these 
articles and it was thought best not to give those details in 
the Journal. | 

In regard to the failure to use “scientific means” for 
determining the phenomena and securing them against trance 
deception there are two things to be said. The first is that 
there were limitations of the possibility of this caused by the 
hyperzsthesia of the subject. There can be no doubt of this 
fact. The second is that there were no funds for experiment- 
ing rightly with the case. The physicians had to experiment 
as best they could without adequate means for securing them- 
selves against deception. 

Until we get an adequate endowment we can only pro- 
duce phenomena that justify proper investigation, but that do 
not prove a case. It must be remembered that men cannot 
be criticized for certain failures when the funds are withheld 
which might prevent them. It will require a large endow- 
ment to conduct psychic research experiments rightly and 
until this is secured we can only work along as limited means 
and circumstances will permit. It is true that “ scientific 
means ” were not employed, but this is true only on the sup- 
position that financial means were not in hand to render the 
scientific possible. Within their capacities the men were 
perfectly scientific. When we have the funds for scientific 
work we can avoid criticism.—Editor. 
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BOOK REVIEW. 


Eusapia Palladino and Her Phenomena. By Hereward Carrington. 
B. W. Dodge and Company. New York, 1909. 


This book is a very good and rather complete one for the 
general reader on the case of Eusapia Palladino. It is the only 
one in English at present. Most of the material is taken from the 
work of European investigators and so represents historical mat- 
ter. About one-fourth of it represents the experiments of Mr. 
Fielding, Mr. Bagally and Mr. Carringtan, and which have been 
summarized in the pages of this Journal. ‘The work is well done, 
is written in clear and transparent English, and will serve an ad- 
mirable purpose in the cause of psychic research. It calls for no 
special analysis or criticism here, at least in respect of the char- 
acter of the facts. Each reader will probably determine that ac- 
cording to his predilections, and as the work is intended for the 
general reader it will not demand the critical treatment of a scien- 
tific production. 

Only one thing comes up for remarks here and this is the 
theory proposed for an explanation of the phenomena. Mr. Car- 
rington purposes this on the assumption that the phenomena are 
genuine and more or less proved to be so. He is careful to state 
this fact and thus disarms more or less criticism from the sceptic. 
He concedes a spiritistic explanation for certain of the phenom- 
ena and rightly, the present reviewer thinks, discriminates be- 
tween these incidents and those which he tries to explain by an 
extension of “ vital force.” Certain facts reported in that case 
point to some sort of influence produced by Eusapia herself, tho 
not more so than in the case of Mrs. Piper and perhaps all psy- 
chics whatsoever. This leads to the search for causal action on 
the part of something connected with the subject or medium. 
But I think Mr. Carrington has wholly mistaken the case by his 
appeal to an extension of vital energy. The function of vital 
force, conceding it to exist as other than mere chemical action, 
presides over nutrition, circulation, secretion and the automatic 
functions of assimilation and dissimilation. It does not extend to 
the determination of the motor functions generally of the body. 
Physiology and psychology rather clearly define the distinction 
between motor and vital functions. In fact, the nervous centers 
concerned are quite distinct. Motor function, especially in con- 
nection with bodily movements are more closely connected with 
the mind, whether conscious or subconscious, and this without 
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supposing that mind is anything but brain function. What Mr. 
Carrington needed to seek here was for the energy that is con- 
cerned with the intermediation between the mind, conscious or 
unconscious, and the motor functions generally, and this is not 
vital force or any extension of it, as recognized by physiology and 
psychology. What is required is to find the connection between 
the case of Eusapia Palladino and other mediums of the mental 
type. This will not show an extension of vital force, but some- 
thing more nearly related to the astral body which may not be the 
subject of consciousness at all, but the tertiwm quid which makes 
possible the physical manifestation of mind in any form. 

In his consideration and rejection of hallucination as an ex- 
planation of the Palladino phenomena Mr. Carrington misses the 
point which the suspicion of hallucination indicates. As a refu- 
tation of critics like Mr. Podmore his contention is effective 
enough: for critics like him can never be made responsible for fair 
use of that term. ‘They always think it is enough to eviscerate a 
fact to call it an hallucination when there is the open question 
that a fact may still retain its significance when it is proved to 
be an hallucination, if that hallucination be veridical. While 
some of the phenomena are not to be considered subjective hal- 
lucinations there is much evidence that hallucinations of some 
kind occur on the occason of experiments with Eusapia Palladino 
and Mr. Carrington seems to have ignored this in the desire to 
protect the physical phenomena which he believes. There are the 
undoubted hallucinations which Lombroso reports and also some 
others. Right here in this country some of the recent sitters re- 
ported to me that they did not see what others claimed to have 
seen and they were convinced that hallucinations occurred. 
These hallucinations may have been veridical and it is whether 
they are such or not that we require to know. They are prob- 
ably not very frequent and they are certainly not an explanation 
of all the phenomena. 

On the point of having an explanation of the facts I think that 
Mr. Carrington goes farther than the scientific man is required to 
do. He thinks every scientific man should have an explanation. 
I do not think so. I do not think he has any obligation whatever 
to explain these or any other facts. This is what the public ex- 
pects and it has resulted in creating a habit of judging such phe- 
nomena from the point of view of their relation to dogmatic lim- 
itations which no really scientific man will entertain. Explana- 
tion is purely a voluntary affair and there is no obligation attend- 
ing it. If men would insist that it was not their primary duty to 
explain anything science would make more progress and there 
would be more unanimity of opinion in it. 





